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In This Issue: 


Marketing the Grain Industry 


In this, an election year, the industry's 
basic function asa middleman makes it 
a political target. To circumvent this it is 
necessary to work intensively to reach 
the consuming public with the grain 
industry's own story 


By R. C. Woodworth 


Flour Production 


U.S. wheat flour production for May is 

estimated at 19,722,089 cwt. and daily 

average output for the 21 working days 
at 939,147 cwt. 
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CROP REPORT—The 


ment 


U.S. Depart- 
of Agriculture, as of its 
latest findings, is forecasting an- 
other billion-bushei wheat crop. 
Because of improved conditions dur- 
ing May, all wheat production is 
forecast at 1,271 million bushels, 
13% more than the 1959 crop and 
16% above average 
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MARKETING—An address by Rob- 
ert C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., 
before the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn. on the pressing need 
for the grain industry to bring its 
story before the consuming public 
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COMMODITY EXCHANGES — 
Commodity exchanges serve a dual 
purpose; initially, they fulfill the 
task of providing adequate quar- 
ters and facilities for day-to-day 
business operations. The other pur- 
pose is to maintain high standards 
and manage all of the remaining 
phases of the exchange 
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INDEX—A handy subject index of 
the contents of The Miller during 
May, 1960 
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NEW MILL WORKSHOP—tThe first 
in a series of studies devoted to 
economical mill construction and 
machinery layout was presented 
before the St. Louis Technical Con- 
ference of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and other helpful devices is 
being made available to the 
milling industry and its allied fields 
of endeavor all the time, designed 
to make work easier and produc- 
tion costs lower. A coupon is eas- 
ily detached to aid readers in 
learning about items of value to 
their own businesses 
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FLOUR, CORN MEAL 
OFFERS REQUESTED 


CINCINNATI — Harley E. Banks, 
director, Cincinnati office, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, announced that 
offers have been requested to supply 
90,179,150 Ib. flour and 30,436,950 Ib. 
corn meal for donation to U.S. pri- 
vate welfare organizations for distri- 
bution abroad and for export under 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration P. L. 480 (Title II) Pro- 
gram. Of the 90,179,150 Ib. flour, 
62,266,050 Ib. will be bleached all 
purpose flour, 16,969,900 Ib. will be 
bleached bread flour, 8,738,600 Ib. will 
be whole wheat flour and 2,204,600 Ib. 
will be unbleached bread flour. The 
corn meal will be degermed corn 
meal, Offers are due by 4:00 pm. 
(EST) June 15, for acceptance by 
12 midnight (EST) June 20. 





Pillsbury Co. Signs 
Ghana Agreement 


For New Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co. June 14 announced an agreement 
with the government of Ghana to 
build and operate a flour mill near 
Accra under joint ownership. 

Under the agreement the Ghana 
government will own 40% of the en- 
terprise and Pillsbury 60%. 

The mill will be constructed at 
Tema Harbor, a suburb of Accra, at 
an estimated cost of $3 million and 
will produce 1 million cwt. flour an- 
nually. The agreement states that 
the mill will be completed within 
two years of the official government 
action consummating the agreement. 

The Pillsbury Co. will provide the 
technical know-how for operating the 
mill and will send a handful of tech- 
nicians to operate it. The mill will 
employ mostly Ghanians and will pro- 
vide technical training in flour mill- 
ing for a number of them. 

Wheat for the flour mill will be 
bought on the open market and it is 
expected that it will be predominant- 
ly U.S. and Canadian wheat. 

The Pillsbury Co. has been export- 
ing flour to the Ghana market for 
some time. 

“Nationalistic trends are making 
it essential for flour to be milled in- 
side these foreign markets,’ B. J. 
Greer, executive vice president for 
Pillsbury’s industrial division, said. 

Flour produced for the Ghana mill 
will be sold entirely within the Ghana 
republic. No export sales are expect- 
ed. 

The agreement was signed in 
Ghana by A. B. Sparboe, vice presi- 
dent of the Overseas Division, and 
P. F. Sherman, secretary and general 
counsel. 
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Agreement Reached 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. reached agreement with 
the American Federation of Grain 
Millers union on a new labor contract 
June 10, it was announced by com- 
pany officials. Formal completion of 
the new contract now awaits accept- 
ance of the union’s policy committee 
which meets in Chicago June 24. 

The other large milling company 
still negotiating with the union, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., reported June 
14 that no change in the situation had 
occurred during the past week. Rus- 
sell-Miller, of the largest firms, still 
remains to negotiate a new contract. 





May Flour Production of 19,722,089 cwt. 


Over April But Below Comparable Month 
Of 1959; Daily Output at 939,147 cwt. 


U.S. wheat flour production for 
May, estimated by The Northwest- 
ern Miller at 19,722,089 cwt., 
showed a small gain over April but 
failed to match either the level of 
the previous May or any of the 
first three months of this year. 


Daily output for the 21 working 
days of May, following a similar pat- 
tern, is reported at 939,147 cwt., 
above April but below the previous 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
MAY, 1960 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 74.9% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 


Ra ee 804,997 
Interior Northwest ...... 2,104,714 
NORTHWEST ......... 2,909,711 
eT ha ctacdesaie 1,007,255 
Interior Southwest ....... 4,448,831 
| re 5,456,085 
Ar Pee 2,137,976 


CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 2,459,697 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 1,808,376 
| re ee 14,771,845 
PRE Visctetensase 74.9 
Tae ee ste cdeces 19,722,089 
DAILY AVERAGE ...... 939,147 


Bureau of Census reported 19,350,000 sacks 
(921,000 daily) for April, 1960. 

Bureau of Census reported 20,272,000 sacks 
(965,000 daily) for May, 1959. 

May and the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March of the current year. 

May total offtake of 19,722,089 cwt. 
amounts to a gain of 372,089 cwt. 
(1.7%) over April, which also had 21 
working days, but a decline of 549,- 
911 cwt. (2.7%) from May of 1959. 
The Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has reported 
the official April production at 19,- 
350,000 cwt. and May of 1959 at 20,- 
272,000 cwt. May of 1959 also had 21 
working days. 

The May daily average output of 
939,147 cwt. represents a rise of 18,- 
147 ewt. (2%) over April but a drop 
of 23,853 ewt. (2.5%) from the pre- 
vious May. The census bureau reports 
April daily production at 921,000 cwt. 
and May of 1959 at 965,000 ewt. 

Both total May output and daily 


offtake managed to exceed only the 
month of April, 1959, when compared 
with all 12 reporting periods of last 
year. (April of 1959 had total output 
of 19,454,000 cwt. and a daily offtake 
of 884,000 ewt.) 

Despite the inability of May to 
match production and output of the 
first three months, or most monthly 
periods of 1959, there is some 
strength to the daily output curve, 
relatively speaking. In addition to a 
slight rise from April, the over-all 
curve for the first four months of 
1960 has retained its position slightly 
above last year, and substantially 
above the 10-year average. (See ac- 
companying chart.) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour, Cornmeal 
For Domestic Use 


Purchased by USDA 


CINCINNATI — Harley E. Banks, 
director of the Cincinnati office, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, June 13 an- 
nounced the purchase of 20,368,600 
lb. flour and 7,192,550 lb. cornmeal 
for domestic donation. 


Approximately 473,000 bu. wheat 
and 162,000 bu. corn will be required 
to process these quantities. The range 
of prices paid under Supplement No. 
5, Amendment No. 1, to announce- 
ments GR-CT-WS-1 (flour) and GR- 
CT-CM-2 (cornmeal) follows: 








—Range— 
Kind and bag size Quantity of prices 
Flour— (Ib.) (cwt.) 
All-purpose, 10 Ib. .. 15,971,600 $4.53@5.81 
All-purpose, 50 Ib. .. 1,850,000 4.43@5.15 
Breed, 10 BW. sccess 60,000 5.09 
Bread, 50 Ib. ...... 2,167,000 4.63@5.58 
Whole wheat, 10 Ib.. 200,000 3.36@4.30 
Whole wheat, 50 Ib.. 120,000 43 
Cornmeal— 
Regular, 5 Ib. ..... 5,512,550 2.83@3.94 
Regular, 50 Ib. ..... 130,000 2.87@2.98 
Degermed, 5 Ib. ... 1,460,000 3.70@4.50 
Degermed, 50 Ib. ... 90,000 3.45@3.95 


Prices paid vary with delivery des- 
tination. Since Jan. 1, USDA has pur- 
chased 655.7 million pounds flour and 
253.3 million pounds cornmeal for 
USDA domestic and foreign donation 
programs. Approximately 15 million 
bushels of wheat and 8 million bush- 
el of corn are required to process 
these quantities. Details of awards 
for these purchases will be issued 
soon in Information Purchase Report 
(IPR), copies of which will be sent 
to the trade. 








U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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Guest Editorial—A Blow-by-Blow Account of the Senate Debate 


Veteran news correspondent John Cip- 
perly has a ringside seat in Washington. 
What goes on in the nation's capital is 
everybody's business—but not everybody 
knows just how things go on or what 
precedes important decisions which might 
ultimately lead to legislation. Mr. Cip- 
perly, on occasion, provides the editorial 
staff of The Miller with important back- 
ground information, drawn from his wide 
knowledge of procedures and people, in 
order to highlight the reasons why things 
happen in the way they do. This editorial 
commentary, which he has written, is 
presented as background information, and 
it is enlightening as an illustration of how 
the Senate works. 


v v 


Ye lowered level of support for wheat as 
fixed in the Senate bill just came naturally 
when it was seen that the bi-partisan teamwork 
of the two top ranking senators on the agriculture 
committee — Democratic Allan J. Ellender of 
Louisiana and Republican George D. Aiken of 
Vermont registered opposition to the committee- 
approved bill. 

Once the bill came to senatorial debate, Sen. 
Eliender offered an amendment which barely 
missed adoption. That amendment would have 
lowered supports. for wheat on a sliding scale, 
providing 75%, then 70% and finally 65% of 
parity over the next three years. And 65% would 
have become the permanent minimum level. At 
the same time it would have reduced the national 
wheat acreage to 44 million. 

When this amendment first came up for a vote, 
it was adopted. But at that point political cute- 
ness intervened. The Republican senator from 
South Dakota, Karl Mundt, intervened on a mo- 
tion for a roll call vote, thereby upsetting the 
usual procedure. After a move to reconsider is 
made, a motion to table the vote to reconsider 
is offered. This latter technique, if no objection 
is made, nails down the vote on the previously 
approved action. Thus the Ellender amendment 
was rejected. 


Because the Mundt strategy prevailed 
under parliamentary rules, Democratic floor 
leader Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas was 
given the opportunity to sway wavering 
Democrats who had favored the Ellender 
amendment to switch their votes on a mo- 
tion to reconsider and that was how the 
Ellender amendment lost out. 


However, the Louisiana senator immediately 
fired back at the Senate leadership with another 
amendment. This fixed the level for price support 
of wheat at 75% of parity for the next three crop 
years and cut back the national wheat acreage 
to 44 million on a permanent basis,. That amend- 
ment passed. 

Because of Sen. Mundt’s action, Sen. Johnson 
gained credit for grasping victory from what had 





all the makings of a big defeat for the wheat 
producer group. 


On balance, the Senate action represents 
a victory for the Benson forces, abetted in 
no small degree by the defection of the 
cotton state senators who revealed the lack 
of fascination on the part of the cotton 
growers for high levels of price support. 


Another curio of the Senate action was the 
evident collapse of the wheat bloc, after the 
Ellender motion was adopted. 


For instance, Kansas Republican Frank Carl- 
son failed to offer the wheat state followers’ cure- 
all for the wheat problem—the two price system. 


Likewise, Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, who waited in the wings to bring forth a 
real barn burner in the shape of an even higher 
level of price support than appeared in the com- 
mittee bill, folded his tent and slunk off. But it 
may be suspected that his obscurity on the Senate 
floor is only temporary. 


Even the exponents of the 15-acre minimum 
exemption from marketing quotas fared poorly 
during the Senate debate. Republican Senator 
John Sherman Cooper from Kentucky, who made 
an abortive attempt to gain some consideration for 
the so-called small wheat farmers who grow wheat 
under the protection of the present 15-acre mini- 
mum exemption, hardly made a dent in the firm 
senatorial majority intent on cutting back wheat 
acreage as far as possible at this time. 


The Senate line-up, despite the defeat 
of the original Ellender amendment, clearly 
reveals that the farm bloc is still shattered 
and that no longer can a coalition of wheat- 
cotton or wheat-corn—or corn-wheat if you 
prefer—farmers be counted upon to drive 
through Congress a “you-rub-my-back-I’ll 
rub-yours” type of farm bill 


That condition was further confirmed when 
the Senate as soon as it took up the wheat bill 
rejected a proposal from Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, the Republican from Iowa, to expand the 
conservation reserve program to a maximum of 
60 million acres over the next few years. At the 
present time, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has about 30 million acres under the conservation 
reserve contract. 

Like high price support prospects, the con- 
servation program has something of a loss status. 
Its impact on the towns in the farm belt is loss- 
making. The program not only cuts back acres; 
it cuts back business for the hardware stores, 
banks, inns and theatres, for the suppliers of 
equipment and services which make up the bulk 
of the business in a small town. 

A decline in farm income is of concern not only 
to farmers but to the total economic community. 
And the conservation program appears to con- 
tribute to that decline and it is apparent many 
senators are aware of the danger by their speedy 
rejection of Sen. Hickenlooper’s proposal. 

Ezra Taft Benson may be a casualty of his 
farm program, but he has accomplished one ma- 
jor, heretofore unthinkable, goal—that of shat- 
tering the farm bloc to smithereens. 
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New Era Milling 
Steps Up Program 
Of Modernization 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS — 
The modernization and expansion 
program of the New Era Milling Co. 
was stepped up at the firm’s 61st an- 
nual meeting held in Arkansas City. 
Directors authorized conversion of the 
mill to a pneumatic operation and ad- 
vanced the target date for comple- 
tion of the company’s bulk storage 
plant for flour and feed. Both proj- 
ects are expected to be completed dur- 
ing the calendar year 1961. The items 
are part of an over-all plan of mill 
improvements which started six years 
ago. 

Officers of the company were re- 
elected as follows: Brig. Gen. H. F. 
Thompson, chairman of. the board; 
A. James Sowden, president; H. F. 
Feldman, vice president; P. W. Allee, 
secretary, and K. E. Linnenkohl, 
treasurer. 

Directors of the company are Gen. 
Thompson and Mrs. Thompson, Men- 
lo Park, Cal.; A. James Sowden, H. F. 
Feldman and K. E. Linnenkohl, Ar- 
kansas City; T. S. McNeil, Rogers, 
Ark., and William H. Curtis, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Name Change 
Announced by 
Arizona Flour Firm 


TUCSON — Arizona Flour Mills 
will be known as Arizona Milling Co. 
in the future, according to a recent 
announcement by Joe T. Melczer, 
chairman of the board. 

Also announced by Louis Melczer, 
president of the company, was pro- 
motion of Albert Lent, Jr., to vice 
president of the company and mana- 
ger of the Tucson unit, effective June 
3 

Mr. Lent is also on the board of 
the Arizona Poultry Assn. 

Gordon Lent, Albert’s brother, has 
been promoted to assistant manager 
of the Tucson unit. He has served as 
research director for the firm and is 
a director of Alimentos Avicolas, a 
subsidiary in Mexico. He is also a 
vice president of the Erly-Fat Live- 
stock Feed Co. 
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Continental Baking 
Purchases Honolulu 


Biscuit, Bread Firm 


HON OLULU—tThe Continental 
Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., has announced 
acquisition of Love’s Biscuit & Bread 
Co., Ltd., 109-year-old bakery here, 
in exchange for an unspecified num- 
ber of shares of Continental stock. 
The transaction was approved by 
stockholders of the local firm May 5. 

All of Love’s assets have been 
transferred to a new, wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Continental, which re- 
tains the original corporate name. R. 
Newton Laughlin, president of Con- 
tinental, becomes board chairman of 
the new company, with Alva E. 
Steadman, former president of Love’s, 
continuing as president of the sub- 
sidiary. 

Operations were not interrupted 
and all officers and employees of 
Love’s remain in their present posi- 
tions. 
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Billion Bushel Wheat Crop Forecast 





WOMAN GRAIN 
INSPECTOR RETIRES 


SACRAMENTO — Mrs. Alyce 
Walker, believed to be the only wom- 
an to have received all grain inspec- 
tor’s licenses, retired June 1 from 
her position as senior field crop in- 
spector, Bureau of Feld Crops, Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture. 
Mrs. Walker first was employed by 
the department as a seed analyst in 
May, 1928. She was reclassified as a 
rice analyst in 1930 and in Decem- 
ber, 1937, she was appointed senior 
grain inspector. Her work assignment 
has always been in the San Francis- 
co office, and for many years she was 
the senior inspector in charge of the 
Bureau’s office at Pier 1 on the San 
Francisco Embarcadero. 





Standard Brands 
Complies with FTC 
Order on Advertising 


WASHINGTON-—Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York City, the manufac- 
turer of Blue Bonnet oleomargarine, 
and its advertising agency, Ted Bates 
Co., Inc., New York City, have con- 
sented to a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion order forbidding them to use 
misleading pictorial demonstrations 
for the product. 

Specifically, they must stop using 
demonstrations purporting to prove, 
or representing in any way, that 
moisture drops appearing on Blue 
Bonnet oleomargarine cause it to 
taste more like butter, or to be more 
similar in flavor to butter, than com- 
petitive oleomargarines. 

FTC affirmed the order of John 
B. Poindexter, hearing examiner, 
which had been agreed to by the two 
companies and FTC’s Bureau of Liti- 
gation. 

TV Commercial 

In its complaint, issued Jan. 8, 
FTC took exception to this typical 
television commercial: Three similar 
appearing products are shown—Blue 
Bonnet oleomargarine, butter, and a 
competitive oleomargarine, with mag- 
nified drops of moisture appearing on 
the first two only. 

“When Blue Bonnet is spread like 
this,” the announcer claims, “you see 
‘Flavor Gems’ just like on the ‘high- 
price’ spread. The rich taste you love 
in the ‘high-price’ spread comes from 
these and they’re the secret of Blue 
Bonnet’s true natural taste. But no 
‘Flavor Gems’ appear on this other 
popular margarine, and a margarine 
without Flavor Gems just doesn’t 
taste like the ‘high-price’ spread.” 

The complaint charged that this 
demonstration is deceptive because 
the “Flavor Gems” illustrated (1) are 
magnified, (2) are not actually mois- 
ture drops produced in the two prod- 
ucts but are drops of a non-volatile 
liquid applied to the surface of the 
products for the demonstration, and 
(3) are not determinative of the fla- 
vor or quality of either product; on 
the contrary, the presence of visible 
moisture in butter and oleomargarine 
is undesirable and sought to be avoid- 
ed by the industry. 

The respondents’ agreement is for 
settlement purposes only and does 
not constitute an admission that they 
have violated the law. 

—Keep Your Eye on July— 
GRAIN PROSPECTS GOOD 


LONDON —Recent rains have 
greatly improved grain prospects in 
the U.K., and the present outlook 
is for good outturns. Dry conditions 
earlier had slowed growth of grains. 


r In June 1 USDA Report; Improved 


Outlook in Southwest Responsible 


WASHINGTON — Total wheat 
production of 1,271 million bushels 
is forecast by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in its latest report, 
13% more than all 1959 produc- 
tion, and 16% above average. The 
USDA report boosts expected win- 
ter wheat output to 1,019 million 
bushels on June 1, or to a point 28 
million bushels above May 1 be- 
cause of improved harvesting con- 
ditions. If achieved, the latest fig- 
ure would mean a winter wheat 
production a tenth larger than 1959 
and a fifth larger than average. 


The latest USDA report, released 
by the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, in- 
dicates winter wheat production con- 
siderably higher than the private re- 
port issued a week ago (The Miller, 

















wheat production, however, is esti- 
mated quite close in both reports. 
USDA is forecasting all spring wheat 
production of 252 million bushels as 
of June 1, or 23% more than a year 
ago but 2% below average. The pri- 
vate trade report placed all spring 
wheat at 252.85 million bushels. 

Some observations from the latest 
USDA report follow: 

The slow starting 1960 winter 
wheat crop now gives promise of be- 
ing the fourth to reach a total of 
over 1 billion bushels as prospects 
edged upward in the Corn Belt and 
Central Plains during May. Per acre 
yield is nearly a fourth above average 
and second only to the outstanding 
1958 record. Development in central 
and northern areas is later than last 
year as much of the crop was seeded 



































June 7, page 4.) Indicated spring (Turn to CROP REPORT, page 30) 
WINTER WHEAT 
Acreage — Yield per acre—— Production 
—Harvested— For Aver- Indi- Aver- Indi- 
Average harvest age cated age cated 
State 1949-58 1959 1960 1949-58 1959 1960 1949-58 1959 1960 
——1|,000 acres bushels 1,000 bushels 
Te See 36! 262 262 30.0 29.5 34.0 10,706 7,729 8,908 
New Jersey ..... 66 51 5| 27.4 31.0 33.0 779 1,581 1,683 
Pennsylvania ..... 731 530 530 25.1 26.5 30.0 18,043 14,045 15,900 
DE ae aevs sigoven 1,876 1,346 1,534 25.3 24.5 31.0 47,205 32,977 47,554 
ee rrr 1,412 1,255 1,318 25.9 26.0 33.0 36,113 32,630 43,494 
ET 6 onda aR 1,727 1,660 1,660 26.6 25.5 32.0 45,715 42,330 53,120 
Michigan ........ 1,173 1,133 1,144 28.8 31.0 32.0 33,488 35,123 36,608 
Wisconsin ........ 28 33 33 26.1 29.0 30.0 731 957 990 
Minnesota ....... 50 28 21 21.7 20.5 28.0 1,055 574 588 
© Sacweer vee ed 156 136 105 22.6 19.0 28.0 3,422 2,584 2,940 
SEE cacatss uke 1,486 1,518 1,412 24.2 25.0 25.0 36,230 37,950 35,300 
South Dakota “7 353 450 652 18.3 15.0 27.0 6,798 6,750 17,604 
Nebraska ....... 3,596 3,160 2,939 22.0 22.0 23.5 77,875 69,520 69,066 
MOONE 6.508 00% 10,621 10,485 10,066 16.7 20.0 22.0 175,807 209,700 221,452 
Deiaware ....... 44 27 25 22.6 27.5 29.0 947 7 725 
Maryland ........ 225 168 166 22.6 24.0 27.0 4,927 4,032 4,482 
NRE ee 319 275 261 22.3 23.5 26.0 6,969 6,462 6,786 
West Virginia .... 49 25 24 21.8 23.5 26.0 1,032 588 624 
North Caroiina ... 367 398 334 20.4 23.5 23.0 7,446 9,353 7,682 
South Carolina ... 162 192 161 18.4 20.5 21.0 2,790 3,936 3,381 
Oe 116 110 96 17.6 20.5 22.0 2,035 2,255 2,112 
Kentucky ......... 229 183 181 20.4 24.5 26.0 4,637 4,484 4,706 
TOMROOIEE os sccces 219 173 147 17.7 21.5 22.5 3,822 3,720 3,308 
PTS 45 60 62 19.8 23.0 23.0 917 1,380 1,426 
Mississippi ....... 42 33 39 23.0 26.0 26.0 898 858 1,014 
Arkansas ....... : 70 140 144 764 268 223 1,481 3,640 3,888 
Louisiana he ape "44 50 54 *18.5 24.0 21.0 *772 1,200 1,134 
Oklahoma ... 4,699 4,573 4,756 14.0 19.5 22.0 66,759 89,174 104,632 
Texas 2,905 3,420 3,830 12.0 17.5 20.0 36,751 59,850 76,600 
Montana ....... 1,620 1,854 2,114 22.2 25.0 26.0 36,828 46,350 54,964 
Idaho eGihewee « 759 685 671 26.3 32.0 31.0 19,597 21,920 20,801 
Wyoming Pee: 263 216 207 18.8 22.0 21.0 4,968 4,752 347 
eee 2,188 2,573 2,444 16.4 21.0 21.0 36,531 54,033 51,324 
New Mexico ..... 173 223 239 9.1 17.0 13.0 1,678 3,791 , 107 
SES 4| 102 36 28.4 36.0 28.0 1,229 3,672 1,008 
ee ee ecg te 286 168 163 16.2 18.0 17.0 4,619 3,024 2,771 
eae 6 3 28.8 36.0 30.0 116 216 90 
Washington 1,963 1,742 1,847 30.3 37.5 38.0 58,903 65,325 70,186 
A ont paisa as 768 709 709 29.2 36.0 35.0 22,269 5,524 24,815 
eer 504 371 371 20.2 23.5 22.0 10,068 8,718 8,162 
a eee 41,712 40,523 40,811 20.2 22.8 25.0 833,697 923,449 1,019,282 
*Short-time average 
ALL SPRING WHEAT. RYE 
Production Condition June | 
Average Indicated Average 
State 1949-58 1959 1960* 1949-58 1959 1960 
1,000 bushels———____ % % % 
Te 6. c¢eeocebua teks. 6b663% 4 >) Deeks | ee wanes 89 81 93 
SE OUUN Cade cto sesspee Stenet "|  Setect’ hb Mesege 91 90 90 
DIE.) woabisecéneees: esgwee’’’ © USieeeaws 0". ebekes 89 84 92 
LR eS A eae ec ne Cee ee me or) 2 89 78 92 
oN 5 cb ees Cs e908 o3OR- REKESE. © .\. >. eee elas 90 87 94 
DET cctescatvsvetessshss Sbpeee ) ane webeat.o;. | ° Seah ae 90 90 94 
 .ivesivemapeawds CReehey \.  <aenae Me? . neue 91 94 93 
Re aa 1,088 896 891 89 90 90 
ee” S. aabs cs bans oe 15,846 22,713 22,740 85 80 92 
SE. Paras bev sins steemhee> 281 31 315 89 93 92 
66h stinger eeieeee Chee’ * --. giimaeiln —- . Shenae 86 87 84 
oo, Ses 114,365 97,152 123,728 74 67 88 
POD” ous kote e0s08-6 28,783 11,454 30,768 77 64 91 
CE ai a ain We eater td ad 564 180 108 80 83 88 
TS OS Sais baa Uk be FcR, Cae RE Se 0. tee OL. «eee 77 86 84 
ad ie buh ee heres —asiene =) 44) Fake es >. -eemeke 92 91 90 
DENTE frcctrccpecertesy, secre | ciedeeee’ J: -owpeeen 91 92 93 
ta bctidoysernseswne? tceeat ' 2h? yRasee. -" eae 90 91 92 
i OO % cre tie ae A edaleaied ! Soe edeees ~” -- Teen 87 89 85 
TS << x ota inated. Debbie se. cS oteeenu tc. eiwated 80 87 8! 
EE Seeseedscvenciievet: “eiecer Woe! gehtes. * Ugeives 82 85 82 
4 Pets oheksutoee* SEES... oeeeis 88 88 89 
ED Sch ehoaolar shes “Kees. | CU ivbest The Mmeeees 86 89 87 
ED 6 SAchceVEb ce pecuy vrodhent OR bésene cas beeen 76 84 86 
ES EGY Re aees eh erederivs+s, ree ll? Poebehhln lLeetebe 68 60 74 
erry res 35,740 44,072 83 83 95 
NE tsa os ete caesouede 20,828 18,833 91 94 87 
NOR x ai acne tne ys 765 85 86 76 79 
SOND keccedecadecbese’ 792 880 73 89 83 
Powe  Menkee.. .¢sacasreebs 58 50 70 74 49 
ME - s:whrehis ih Cea eee ous ke 2,331 1,830 85 70 65 
MOveSR oic'c c's ctccciwivstye 540 300 os ° 
LO! es ee 7,998 3,600 86 87 96 
OT Se yer ae 2,940 3,328 89 88 92 
POE, |. hives ¥iasdoneds¥ -anseve. ©. ° weeese< Osa 85 72 78 
Bi Be havindaeseien ses 258,374 204,702 252,028 82 84 88 


“Based largely on prospective planted acreage reported in March. 
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Pakistan’s PL 480 
Wheat, Flour Deal 
Amended by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
amendment of its authorization No. 
15-58 to Pakistan, providing for an 
additional $6.2 million worth, or ap- 
proximately 100,000 metric tons, of 
wheat or wheat flour to be purchased 
from U.S. suppliers under Public Law 
480. Also under PL 480, USDA has 
granted Greece a procurement au- 
thorization of $921,616 for barley. 

The authorization to Pakistan, as 
amended, provides for purchase of 
$24 million worth, approximately 
400,000 metric tons, of wheat, U.S. 
Grade No. 2 or better, in bulk, or 
wheat flour. 

Only hard red spring wheat of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring, and red spring; hard 
red winter wheat of the subclasses 
dark hard winter, hard winter, and 
yellow hard winter, or mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of other 
classes of wheat, excluding durum, 
will be eligible for financing. Flour 
milled from durum wheat of the sub- 
classes hard amber durum, amber 
durum and durum or red durum 
wheat will not be eligible for financ- 
ing. . 

Purchases of about 260,000 metric 
tons previously authorized have been 
completed. 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from the Embassy 
of Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Barley for Greece 

Authorization No. 26-43 provides 
for the purchase of approximately 
8,200 metric tons of barley in bulk, 
grade U.S. No. 3 or better, of the 
classes barley or western barley, ex- 
cluding all types of malting barley. 
Purchase will be made by the state 


purchase directorate, Caningos 
Square, Ministry of Commerce, 
Athens. 


Sales contracts made between June 
20 and August 31, 1960, will be eli- 
gible, and delivery is to be f.o.b. ves- 
sel to importer, port of exportation. 
Shipments may be made between 
June 20 and September 30, 1960. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Son of O. C. Spohn 
Dies in Wichita 

KANSAS CITY — Jack Junior 
Spohn, son of O. C. Spohn who is 
superintendent of Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co, at Topeka and past president 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, died June 12 in Wichita, where 
he was a supervisor for Boeing Air- 
craft Corp. He was 38 years of age 
and leaves a wife and four children. 

Another son of Mr. Spohn, also em- 
ployed by Boeing, was killed in an 
aircraft accident several months ago. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Evans Milling Buys 
Illinois Affiliate 


INDIANAPOLIS—The Evans Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., has absorbed the De- 
catur (Ill.) Milling Co. Robert Evans, 
Jr., treasurer of the Indianapolis firm, 
stated that the two companies have 
been affiliated for a number of years. 

The Evans company has been 
strike-bound since May 3, when mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Grain Millers union walked off their 
jobs. 
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NEW MILL—This is what the new mill, now nearing completion for General 





earner 
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ai 


Mills, Inc., looks like from the outside. Details of the interior will be revealed 
by GMI later in the year. But experts consider that the company has achieved 


the last word in mill design. 


Preliminary Details Revealed 


About New GMI Mill at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—The closely guarded 
secrets of the new “C” mill, now 
being built for General Mills, Inc., 
here, may be revealed, in part, 
early next August. That’s the latest 
word from those “in the know.” 


Talking about the new mill last 
August, Willard H. Meinecke, man- 
ager, said: “There is nothing like it 
in the U.S.” He explained that meas- 
ures would be taken to keep the na- 
ture of the machinery and milling 
process a secret until the mill is 
ready for operation. 

The building products division of 
the R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit, has 
supplied the materials and the erec- 
tion skill. And every precaution has 
been taken to insure complete sani- 
tation. The interior, the firm says, 
looks like a solid sheet of metal on 
all sides, with no recesses, crevices 
or horizontal structural members ex- 
posed to trap flour. Pneumatic con- 
veying is used throughout. 

The structure is approximately 125 


oo 


ft. by 135 ft. and is 55 ft. high. The 
plant rests on pilings. It houses a 
complete mill, including an auto- 
mated flour handling operation. The 
exterior is built mainly of stainless 
steel, extending skyward 40 ft. from 
a lower “belt” of cement. 

The striking outside appearance is 
provided by painted vertical 14 in. 
steel columns, spaced 20 ft. apart 
above the cement line. Stainless steel 
panels, 12 in. wide and 40 ft. long— 
attached to 7 in. channel steel girts 
and recessed between the vertical col- 
umns—finish off the building. 

The solid appearance of the interior 
comes from the use of Mahon’s stand- 
ard 12 in. wide, 18-gauge, insulated, 
galvanized steel flat wall plates. 
These are attached to 7-in. channel 
girts extended flush—with the flush 
portions of the 14 in. vertical steel 
columns. All interlocking sections of 
the wall plates are permanently 
sealed with a flexible joint sealer, 
which cannot chip or flake, the build- 
er states. 
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Bikinis -- Brief, but Revealing ... 


NIXON-ROCKEFELLER INTERCHANGE—Perhaps only a sham 


battle or a “plant” to give some oomph to the GOP campaign. Rarely 
do politicos work themselves into inescapable positions. Not unlikely is 
a Nixon-Rockefeller ticket come July. 


+ 


MARKET—Government 
believe that U.S. agricultural exports may be sorely hurt by operations 
of the contemplated farm provisions of the European Common Market. 
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SOFT RED WHEAT—With a sizeable crop now indicated, it must { 
be expected that as soon as new Foreign Agricultural Service negotia- 
tions are concluded for the new crop year, there will be emphasis on 
soft red wheat for procurement programs. Up to this time, the Com- § 
modity Stabilization Service has had a red light on exports of this type 
of wheat. Indicated soft red wheat production as of June 1 is approxi- 
mately 30 million bushels more than last year. ( 
( 

( 

( 
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CONTACTS WITH GOVERNMENT AGENCIES — Disclosures of 
contacts by interested parties with administrative government agencies 
throw all contacts by trade with government officials in questionable 
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farm observers 
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Fred Honea Retires 
From Fant Milling; 


Continues on Board 


SHERMAN, TEXAS—Fred Honea, 
executive vice president of the Fant 
Milling Co., Sherman, retired from 
full time activity with the company 
June 1. He will continue to serve the 
firm in a consulting capacity and as 
a member of the board of directors, 
James A. Fant, president of the mill- 
ing company, has announced. 

Mr. Honea joined Fant Milling as 
assistant manager in 1943 and pre- 
viously was associated with several 
milling companies in Texas. His ca- 
reer in flour milling in the Southwest 
spans a period of more than 40 years, 
making him one of the most widely 
known millers of the area. 

Starting with the Burrus interests 
in Texas, Mr. Honea was manager of 
the Morten Milling Co. plant in Dal- 
las for many years prior to 1929, 
when he left to become manager of 
the flour and corn meal division of 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth, when 
that firm established its flour mill. 

He remained with Universal only 
a few months before rejoining the 
Morten staff, and subsequently be- 
came executive vice president of the 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
which was formed from several units 
in which the Burrus interests were 
predominant. 

Mr. Honea resigned in 1938 and 
shortly afterward became president 
and general manager of the Whaley 
Mill & Elevator Co., Gainesville, 
Texas. Later, when this plant was 
sold to the Kimbell-Diamond Milling 
Co., Mr. Honea joined the Fant or- 
ganization. 


Grain, Elevator Men 
Attend 42nd Annual 
Meeting in Duluth 


DULUTH—Nearly 70 grain mer- 
chants and terminal elevator opera- 
tors from all parts of the country 
attended the 42nd annual meeting of 
the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants Assn. here. Much of the busi- 
ness session was devoted to discussion 
of the recent negotiations with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment, reported Pete Stallcop, execu- 
tive secretary of the Minneapolis 
Terminal Elevator Assn. 

Also discussed were possible meth- 
ods whereby the grain trade may 
give the public and the executive and 
legislative branches of the govern- 
ment a better concept of the grain 
trade and the services performed by 
it to provide markets for farm prod- 
ucts. 

All officers of the national associa- 
tion were reelected. They are: H. M. 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., Milwau- 
kee, chairman of the board; F. A. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, president; R. C. 
Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, first vice president, and H. E. 
Sanford, Continental Grain Co., 
Portland, Ore., second vice president. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALLER WHEAT CROP 


LISBON — Portugal’s 1960 wheat 
crop is forecast at 16.7 million bush- 
els. This is about 13% below last 














year’s outturn and only a little more 
than half the record crop in 1958. 
Lower prospects for all grains this 
year mainly reflect adverse winter 
weather. Preliminary estimates place 
current wheat acreage about 3% be- 
low 1959 acreage. 
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Wet Weather Slows 
Wheat Harvesting 
Over Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—Persistent show- 
ers and thunderstorms throughout 
the Southwest have caused consider- 
able delay in the new wheat harvest. 
Market receipts of new crop wheat are 
running well below a year ago. How- 
ever, clearing weather is indicated 
for much of the wheat area in the 
next few days and widespread cutting 
is expected to be resumed. 

In parts of southwestern Kansas 
which have been dry, the recent rain- 
fall has been beneficial to yields, in 
view of the fact that maturity of the 
crop is considerably behind normal. 
A few fields in the early sections of 
south central Kansas were cut late 
last week, but rains interrupted. R. 
B. Gilkison, Kansas farm placement 
director, forecast that harvesting 
would get underway on a wider scale 
along the southern border of Kansas 
by midweek. A little farther north, 
wheat is ripening rapidly, and with 
drying weather, combines will be in 
these fields by next week end, he said. 
In the extreme southwestern part of 
the state, a few fields were reported 
ready for cutting. 

Harvest progress in Oklahoma and 
Texas likewise has been slowed by 
wet weather, although the volume of 
wheat reaching market in the past 
week was the largest of the season 
so far. Farmers are anxiously await- 
ing some sunshine and heat to dry 
fields. Combining is making good pro- 
gress south of Enid and in the south- 
west corner of Oklahoma. This week 
will probably see wheat cut in the 
Oklahoma Panhandle. 

It is too early to determine any- 
thing significant about the quality of 
this year’s crop. Early reports on 
yields have been favorable, and there 
is a tendency to revise crop figures 
upward. The June government report 
moved estimates up to about the level 
of trade guesses at that time. 

Test Weights 

Test weights of wheat so far re- 
ceived are running high, but some of 
the early protein analyses are aver- 
aging below a year ago and in some 
sections appear to be about a point 
less than the high level of last sea- 
son. Whether or not this will hold 
true for all of the crop is unknown 
at this time, as samples have not 
come from a wide area. The leading 
edge of the harvest has not yet 
reached the normally higher protein 
producing sections of the Southwest. 


—THE NEW MILLER IS COMING— 


To Host Students 


BUFFALO — The General Mills, 
Inc., flour mill and packaged foods 
plant here will be host July 21 to six 
high school students touring the 
northeastern U.S. to study food in- 
dustries. The six are winners of an 
editorial board contest sponsored by 
the National Food Conference. Their 
tour will begin with farm visits July 
18 in Illinois and end with a study of 
merchandising techniques at a super- 
market in New Jersey. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grace Soward Dies 


TORONTO — Grace Hopgood So- 
ward, wife of Clifford E. Soward, 
president, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
died June 9 at the Private Patients 
Pavilion, Toronto General Hospital, 
after a short illness. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Soward 
is survived by one daughter, a son 
and a brother. 
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™) Senate-Approved Wheat Bill 
_ Given Fair Acceptance Chance 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Richard L. Vessels 


Richard L. Vessels 
Appointed GMI 


Durum Salesman 


.MINNEAPOLIS—Richard L. Ves- 
sels was recently appointed General 
Mills’ durum sales representative for 
the central area. He will work out of 
the company’s Park Ridge, IIl., office, 
contacting macaroni manufacturers 
and durum users in Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and parts 
of Pennsylvania. 

For the past two years he has been 
assistant durum sales manager in 
the Chicago area, and prior to that 
time was durum sales office assist- 
ant at the company’s Minneapolis 
headquarters where he was involved 
in all phases of durum operations, in- 
cluding grain, milling, quality con- 
trol and service. 

He attended the University of Min- 
nesota and was graduated from Cor- 
nell College with a degree in business 
administration and economics. He 
spent four years in the Air Force 
prior to coming with General Mills. 
Mr. Vessels succeeds Donald W. 
Knutsen, who has been promoted to 
district sales manager for bakery 
flour in General Mills’ Kansas City 
office. (The Miller, June 7, page 8.) 


‘International Day’ 
Brings 30 Visitors 


To Grain Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS—June 9 was “In- 
ternational Day” at the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, with 30 people rep- 
resenting 11 nations visiting the Ex- 
change. Included were a group of 
millers from Switzerland, five agri- 
cultural specialists from Turkey and 
20 young political leaders from nine 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries. Countries represented by 
these visitors were: Turkey, Switzer- 
land, Canada, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Iceland, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, Norway and the U.K. 

The Swiss millers lunched with 
members of the Minneapolis milling 
and grain export trade. They partici- 
pated in a frank discussion of mutual 
problems of trade and commerce. 

Grain men attending were: Allan 
Q. Moore, the Pillsbury Co., president 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange; 
John P. Cole, Cargill, Inc.; Pete Stall- 
cop, Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn.; Thomas Dransfield, Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Co.; Leonard Eise- 
man, Continental Grain Co., and Jer- 
ome Katz, Bunge Corp. 


WASHINGTON — The Senate has 
approved a wheat bill which observ- 
ers are giving a fair chance of ac- 
ceptance. It provides the following 
changes in the present law: 

@ It fixes the price support level 
for the next three years—1961-62- 
63—at 75% of parity support. 

@ It requires, as a condition of eli- 
gibility for price support, that 
farmers reduce their acreage allot- 
ments by 20%—which would pro- 
duce a 44 million national acreage 
allotment and that would become 
permanent, 

@ It reduces the minimum acreage 
exemption for marketing quotas 
from 15 acres to 12. 

@iIt provides that farmers who 
comply with the acreage allotment 
reduction will be compensated 
through a payment-in-kind of 
wheat from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks of 50% of the farm- 
ers’ normal yield on the acreage 
removed from production. (This 
payment-in-kind principle will also 
apply to land removed from pro- 
duction in addition to the manda- 
tory cut of 20%.) 


It is understood that Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, be- 
lieves that this measure falls within 
the guide lines for a wheat bill given 
to Congress by the President earlier 
this year. 

The Senate-approved bill reflected 
the opposition of Sen. Allan J. Ellen- 
der (D., La.), agriculture committee 
chairman and Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.), to the committee bill which 
called for a level of support of 80% 
of parity. 

The measure also reflects the atti- 
tude of the cotton belt senators who 
rallied to support Sen. Ellender who 
introduced the amendment to the 
committee-approved bill. 


House Position 


The Senate’s wheat bill now goes 
to the House where that chamber has 
a mess of pottage designed to in- 
crease present levels of price supports 
for wheat, with other provisions for 
feed grains. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
has had a difficult time in getting 
out a wheat bill, and on the basis of 
Senate action this past week, it seems 
that the two chambers are far apart 
in their respective positions. The only 
hope for wheat legislation this crop 
year rests on the willingness of the 
House to accept the Senate proposal. 
That is so, even if the House can 


persuade its members to approve its 
committee bill. 

If the cotton bloc members of the 
House follow the lead of their coun- 
terparts in the Senate, it seems un- 
likely that the House bill can be 
adopted on the floor of that chamber. 
In fact, an effort by the House Ag- 
riculture Committee to schedule its 
bill for floor action was deferred by 
the House rules committee last week. 
That committee is scheduled to meet 
June 15 and action then may provide 
some indication of the strategy to be 
employed by the Democratic majori- 
ty, since the Senate has already act- 
ed. 

As things now stand, there appears 
to be a fair chance of enactment of 
the Senate bill, whereas the House 
bill seems to be offside as far as the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the White House are concerned. It is 
doubtful that the Democrats want a 
stalemate which would mean failure 
to enact a new wheat bill, particular- 
ly after USDA has reported a wheat 
crop of more than a billion bushels. 

P-I-K Problem 

The payment-in-kind proposal of 
the Senate poses a neat problem for 
USDA administrators since it is esti- 
mated that the P-I-K proposal will 
represent approximately 140 million 
bushels. 

Under this provision of the Senate 
bill, it is understood that P-I-K pro- 
visions would be met through the de- 
livery of warehouse receipts to the 
producer once his eligibility for pay- 
ment was satisfied. 

The USDA problem would lie in 
the timing of the tender of the re- 
ceipts to the farmer and the date of 
eligibility of those receipts for re- 
demption. 

USDA does not intend that the de- 
liveries of warehouse receipts calling 
for CCC stock delivery will appear 
in such a volume as to depress, or 
even break, the major grain markets. 
For instance, it is unthinkable that 
USDA would make the receipts avail- 
able to the farmer for disposal at the 
time of the 1961 crop harvest. 


It has been suggested at the out- 
set at USDA that the redemption 
period for earned warehouse receipts 
on P-I-K program might properly be 
an alternative choice for the farmer 
in either December or January. 

Such a choice would give the pro- 
ducer a tax year alternative, and at 
the same time make the free market 
wheat available when its market in- 
fluence would be minimized under 
normal conditions. 





AOM NAMES TWO NEW HONORARY MEMBERS 


ST. LOUIS—Robert R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
and George S. O. Smith, Caribbean Mills, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, were named 
honorary members of the Association of Operative Millers at the technical 
conference held here recently. This is the highest honor the association can 
bestow. Other veteran millers who have been made honorary members in the 
past are Frank A. Madge, Noblesville, Ind., Charles Willis, Greenburg, Ind., 
C. E. Robinson, Utah, George Walker, Portland, Ore., Ed Veeck, New Ulm, 
Minn., Joseph I. Chamberlain, Toronto, Ont., and J. George Kehr, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Brotherton is a past president of the association. Mr. Smith con- 
tinues his activities as treasurer—he served as president in 1944 and 1945— 
and Mr. Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., is chairman of the membership 
committee. Further reports of the AOM conference appear in the milling 


production section of this issue. 
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PRING wheat flour sales fol- 

lowed the identical pattern of 
the previous week with small sales 
aggregating a fair volume of business 
for the week ending June 13. 

No round-lot buying was recorded 
in the modest total, with purchases 
representing fill-in buying by bakers 
and jobbers on old crop requirements. 
Continued small lots to be booked by 
some of the “stragglers’’ were pre- 
dicted. 

Also typical of the previous week’s 
pattern, mills in the Southwest re- 
ported one of the dullest weeks of 
the crop year. Sales were restricted 
to routine p.d.s. business and a few 
seattered cars for fill-in purposes by 
bakers and jobbers whose supplies 
were near the point of exhaustion. 

Most bakery flour buyers were in 
a satisfactory position with current 
commitments adequate for June and 
into July. Those who may need flour 
prior to new crop are expected to 
purchase on a p.d.s. basis. 

Southwestern mills report direc- 
tions quite good on bakery flour. The 
family flour market continues un- 
changed. 

Soft wheat flour sales continued on 
a limited scale through another com- 
paratively dull week. Although there 
was some pickup in bookings for 
nearby, it merely represented low 
supplies on the part of some buyers 
rather than a solid improvement in 
buyer interest. Most purchasers are 
in a good position for the next few 
weeks and demand is expected to be 
limited pending new crop develop- 
ments, 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
amounted to 16% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 48% in the 
spring wheat mills area and less than 
30% of capacity for mills of the cen- 
tral states. 

Production by mills of the USS. 
last week amounted to 97% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
85% a week previous and 106% for 
the comparable week of last year. 
(See tables on page 7.) 


Fair Spring Flour 
Bookings Continue 


Spring wheat flour sales followed 
the identical pattern of the previous 
week with a fair volume of sales re- 
ported as a result of scattered small 
bookings by bakers and jobbers. The 
buying did not involve any round lots, 
but centered around continued fill-in 
business by smaller buyers in a weak- 
ened supply position as a result of 
not having participated in the most 
recent buying wave. 

The orders were for average re- 
quirements for a mere few weeks and 
the over-all volume was not large. 
Trade opinion indicates there are a 
few stragglers who have not covered 
for July and August and are holding 
out as long as possible hoping for a 
better price situation. Prices were 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Spring wheat mills’ sales volume 
averaged 48% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity as compared with 89% a week 
earlier and 25% for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
77% of mill capacity for the week, 
as compared with 69% for the 





Spring Wheat Flour Sales Fair 
As Stragglers Enter Market 
To Fill Old Crop Needs 


previous week and 83% for the com- 
parative week of last year. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west was estimated at 115% of capac- 
ity as compared with 98% the pre- 
vious week and 104% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 102% of capacity compared with 
88% a week earlier and 97% a year 
ago. 

Quotations June 10, carlots, Minne- 
apolis: Standard patent $5.40@5.50, 
short patent $5.50@5 60, high gluten 
$5.80@5.90, first clear $4.92@5.22, 
whole wheat $5.40@5.50; nationally 
advertised brands of family flour 
$7.20, 100-lb. cottons. 


Southwest Reports 


Little Flour Business 


One of the dullest weeks of the 
crop year was registered last week 
by hard winter wheat mill sales de- 
partments. Outside of the usual p.d.s. 
accounts and a few scattered cars of 
fill-in flour, sales were very light, 
amounting to only about 16% of five- 
day milling capacity. This compared 
with 19% the previous week and 22% 
a year ago. 

Prices continued to be stable for 
both bakery and family flour. The 
little business that was done was 
generally done at the current price. 
The great majority of flour buyers 
continue to coast on their bookings, 
which, in most cases, will carry them 
through June and, for some, well in- 
to July. Those buyers who do not 
have enough flour on the books to 
last them until new crop. wheat 
makes itself felt on the flour price, 
are expected to buy on a p.d.s. basis. 
Bakery directions are quite good, the 
summer picnic baking no doubt help- 
ing the bakery business. 

The family flour market was with- 
out any particular feature, continu- 
ing in the same pattern that has pre- 
vailed for months. Basic prices have 
been unchanged, but there are cer- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











tain areas that can on occasion take 
advantage of shipping allowances or 
other concessions. Shipping directions 
are rated as slow to fair, the sum- 
mer lull apparently starting to move 
in. 

Clears are very difficult to sell and 
prices sagged as much as 15¢ last 
week. There was hardly any export 
movement, and domestic users have 
bought all they can use for at least 
the next two months. Supplies are 
more than ample. 

At Hutchinson, new business was 
almost wholly lacking, being restrict- 
ed to a very few p.d.s. lots to fill out 
old crop requirements. The trade, 
bakery, family and exporters, was 
marking time pending movement of 
the new crop, expected to be in full 
swing in less than a fortnight in spite 
of almost a solid week of rain squalls. 
Shipping directions were increasingly 
hard to get and grind was down to 
70%, with outlook for further con- 
traction this week. 

Wichita mills operated at 100% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 26) 





Semolina Buying Continues Sluggish; 
Crop Estimate Fails to Spur Interest 


ALES of semolina continued in 
Ms the same slow pattern so typi- 
cal of recent weeks, with the quiet 
tempo interrupted only occasionally 
as small, scattered sales were report- 
ed during the seven-day period end- 
ing June 13. A decline of 5¢, bringing 
semolina standard to $6.20, bulk, Min- 
neapolis, failed to induce buying and 
markets throughout the nation re- 
ported a very dull week. 

Noodle and macaroni product man- 
ufacturers are well covered and, typi- 
cal of this season of the year, have 
been holding back watching crop re- 
ports. The June 10 crop report indi- 
cated an expected durum production 
of 33 million bushels, compared with 
20.7 million in 1959 and a ten-year 
average of 27.1 million bushels. The 
report only tended to encourage p.d.s. 
business awaiting a clearer develop- 
ment of the crop picture. 

Directions continued at a fair pace 
but appeared slightly off from the 
previous week as mills continued the 
traditional stockpiling of supplies pri- 
or to the July 4 holiday shutdown. 


Durum receipts for the period were 
reported at 90 cars as compared with 
107 cars the previous week. 

Production by mills was estimated 
at 89% of five-day milling capacity 
for the period, compared with 84% 
for the previous short week and 115% 
for the comparable week a year ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 10 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.41 @2.44 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.40@2.43 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 


Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.36@2.40 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.35@2.39 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.33@2.38 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Pe ee 177,500 157,794 89 
Previous week ..... 177,500 *+#149,043 84 
TO GHB swcencist 156,500 179,546 115 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1959-June 12, 1960 ......... 8,917,378 

July 1, 1958-June 13, 1959 ......... 8,990,276 


*Revised, #Four-day week. 





June 14, 1960 


Millfeed Markets 
Develop Strength 
As Production Lags 


ILLFEED markets throughout 

the nation followed a pattern 
quite comparable with the previous 
week with buying interest practically 
dormant at the start and then stag- 
ing late-in-the-week recovery as de- 
mand strengthened because of tighter 
mill run in most areas. Bran softened 
somewhat and middlings were un- 
changed to slightly stronger in major 
markets for the seven-day period end- 
ing June 13. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,875 tons of millfeed for June 
5-12. Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 42,338 
tons in the previous week and 52,153 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeed trading, after 
a slow start, gained momentum at the 
tail end of last week with middlings 
and red dog in moderate demand. 
Bran continues to carry very weak 
demand, but trade opinion indicates 
it should start moving soon. Prices 
were unchanged on middlings, $2 low- 
er on bran and 50¢ higher on red dog. 

Quotations June 13: Sacked bran 
$33.50, standard middlings $36.50, red 
dog $43.50; bulk bran $30, middlings 
$31.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed trading was 
moderately active last week after get- 
ting off to a slow start. Better inter- 
est prevailed for shorts and middlings 
while demand for bran was slow 
which caused the price spread be- 
tween bran and shorts to widen some- 
what. The price spread between these 
feeds a year ago was about $10 as 
opposed to the current $2 spread. 

Quotations June 10: Bran $32.50@ 


33, shorts $35@35.50 sacked; bran 
$29@29.50, shorts $31.50@32, mid- 


dlings $30.50@31 bulk. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices bogged 
down a bit around the middle of last 
week but this in turn brought in re- 
newed buying interest. Offerings be- 
came more restricted after the mid- 
week improvement in demand and 
prices rallied. At the close of the 
week they were about $1 higher than 
the preceding period on standard bran 
and about 50¢ up on both standard 
middlings and red dog. Most of the 
buying was for June shipment with 
demand for July-August rather bad- 
ly dried-up. 

Quotations June 10: Standard mid- 
dlings $36.50, standard bran $36, red 
dog $44. 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in good 
demand last week and offerings for 
immediate shipment were light. Quo- 
tations June 10: Bran $42, gray shorts 
$45 sacked; bran $38.50, shorts $41.50, 
middlings $40.50 bulk; 50¢ lower on 
bran, unchanged on shorts and $1 
higher on middlings, compared with 
one week previous. 

St. Louis: Millfeed trading followed 
a familiar pattern last week. 
Throughout the first three days buy- 
ing interest was practically dormant. 
Mills failed to stimulate demand even 
though prices were shaded. Thursday, 
following the lead of a few large buy- 
ers, feed mixers rushed back into the 
market to accumulate needs for the 
coming week. Prices firmed and of- 
ferings dwindled under the concen- 
trated buying. Slow flour mill run- 
ning time holds millfeed production 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 27) 


June 14, 1960 


HEAT futures, which regis- 

tered steady gains early in the 
seven-day period ending June 13 on 
the strength of very strong export 
sales and potential activity, softened 
and lost some of the gains on the 
strength of the U.S.D.A. estimate of 
the national wheat crop which put 
the figure well over the 1 billion 
bushel mark. The figure of 1,271- 
310,000 bu. would be the fifth largest 
year in production records and slight- 
ly higher than the forecast issued 
earlier this year. 


The July delivery experienced some 
temporary bolstering from the delay 
in ripening and harvesting of the 
Southwest crop due to heavy rains. 
New crop receipts at Texas and Okla- 
homa markets were off considerably 
from the start of the period. 


Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 13 were: Chicago—July $1.845%, 
September $1.87%%, December $1.93, 
March $1.97%, May $1.96%; Kansas 
City — July $1.85%, September 
$1.8812, December $1.92%; Minneap- 
olis—July $2.12%, September $2.05%, 
December $2.07%. 

The export bookings and potential 
which bolstered wheat futures prices 
early in the period and pushed them 
to consecutive gains, started with the 
11 million bushels to India followed 
by purchases of nearly 2 million 
bushels of hard wheat for July- 
August Gulf clearance by Pakistan, 
UK and Poland. A single cargo was 
taken by the United Arab Republic, 
which is a potential heavier buyer. 

On the pending side, Pakistan was 
given an additional authorization for 
about 15 million bushels and India 
and Uruguay are reported potential 
large buyers. Further, information 
from Washington indicates progress 
in a planned arrangement for Poland 
to take large quantities of surplus 
commodities under P.L. 480. 

A preliminary report available late 
in the week indicated April shipments 
of wheat and flour at more than 62 
million bushels. 

This figure would probably set a 
new monthly record and points to a 
total for 1959-60 of approximately 
500 million bushels. 


Spring Wheat Stronger 
The spring bread wheat market 
turned stronger at Minneapolis and 
cash premiums advanced a total of 
5¢ during the week. The aggressive 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 13 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45%4¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is ,¢ 
bu. less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 3¢ per bu. less. 





USDA Bumper Crop Report 
Causes Sag in Wheat Futures 


buying in the cash market failed to 
advance the futures to any great ex- 
tent, but they were up a fraction, too. 
Receipts were considerably lighter, 
totaling 431 cars, with 52 assigned to 
Commodity Credit Corp. Last week 
there was a total of 592 cars inspect- 
ed. Spring wheat buyers found offer- 
ings light and inadequate for the de- 
mand. Spring wheat mills reported 
sales activity was materially larger 
during the past week and bulked to 
greater totals than for several 
months. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis last week was 14.66% and 
compared with 13.98% the compar- 
able week last year. 


On June 10 No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, based on transit grain, trad- 
ed at 10¢ over the Minneapolis wheat 
price; 12% protein 11¢ over; 13% 
protein 13¢ over; 14% protein 14G 
15¢ over; 15% protein 15@17¢ over; 
16% protein 16@19¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 18@22¢ over the Minneapolis 
July. July wheat closed at $2.12% on 
June 10. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 10 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


11% 

12% 

13% 

14% 

15% 

16% 

17% 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or 1! 
. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.21 
protein $2.23%, 14% protein $2.25 
protein $2.27%, 16% protein $2.29 

17% protein $2.32%. 


Cash Premiums Higher 

Wheat buyers, trying to get enough 
grain to last until the new crop 
moves into Kansas City in quantity, 
bid up the price last week. Cash hard 
winter wheat at Kansas City was 
down %¢ to up as much as 3%¢ for 
the week, with practically all of the 
change occurring in premiums. 

The movement into Kansas City is 
later than a year ago, a factor in the 
strong premiums. Several mills and 
other trade interests appeared to be 
anxious buyers of ordinary and 12% 
protein wheat. Combining of wheat 
in the northern Texas and western 
Oklahoma area proceeded slowly dur- 
ing the week because of wet weather. 
Good weekend weather could, how- 
ever, bring a start to harvest in 
southern Kansas by mid-week, a de- 
velopment that would probably see 
premiums slump quickly. 

Receipts at Kansas City last week 
totaled 386 cars, compared with 252 
the previous week and 571 a year ago. 
About 73 cars of cash wheat were 
sold. 

Premiums advanced 3 to 3%¢ on 
ordinary. Premium increases lessened 
as protein rose, and there were no 
gains on wheat with more than 
12.50% protein. They were quoted 
June 10 as follows: Ordinary 14¢ 
over the basic July option of $1.86, 
12% protein 14@15¢ over, 12.50% 
protein 14@16¢, 13% protein 1644@ 
21¢, 13.50% protein 1744@22¢, and 
14% protein 1814 @23¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 10 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
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A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills copering currently to The North- 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to t¢ 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
June 5-12, 
1960 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


727,781 
. 1,318,565 
543,739 
549,741 
447,315 


e total estimated output of all 


*Previous 
week 
628,139 
1,173,956 
441,593 
488 632 
399,191 


June 7-14, 
1958 
664,093 
1,258,707 
515,069 
528,244 
378,777 


June 6-13, June 8-15, 
1959 1957 
705,975 
1,516,543 
541,309 
637,132 
438,552 


709,090 
1,242,822 
546,933 
443,727 
291,714 





Totals 3,587,141 


Percentage of total U.S. output ... 74.9 


Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,789,240 
Accumulated total this month 110,240,739 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Previous June 6-13, June 7-14, June 8-15, June 12, 
k 1959 5 1957 1960 


June 5-12, 
1960 


Northwest 97 
Southwest 118 
Buffalo 110 
Central and S.E. ... 99 
Pacific Coast 94 


Totals 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour 
output 


185,803 
*+164,911 
190,653 
175,753 


5-day week 
capacity 


240,000 
240,000 
231,000 
237,000 


June 5-12 

Previous week .... 
WO OOD sasiceess 
Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Revised. *Four-day week. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 


ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
and lowa: 
% ca- 


pacity 


Flour 
output 
541,978 

*4463,228 
515,322 
488,340 


5-day week 

capacity 
472,750 
472,750 
494,500 
430,500 


June 5-12 

Previous week .... 
Year ago 

Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Revised. +Four-day week. 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


Flour 
output 
242,594 

¥243,202 
263,237 
215,703 


June 5-12 

Previous week .... 

Year ago 

Two years ago .... 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
+Four-day week. 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
June Gei2 2.2.00. 1,090,750 1,075,971 99 
Previous week ...1,090,750 *#930,754 85 


3,131,511 3,839,481 3,344,890 3,234,286 


74.9 75 75 75 
4,180,923 


105,451,499 


Crop year flour production 
—July | to——— 
June 13, 
1959 
36,043,907 
70,430,292 
27,098,147 
28,901,566 
21,513,846 


1958 


99 106 
95 94 
108 115 
93 78 
120 82 


35,317,643 
71,624,442 
25,427,142 
30,276,643 
23,058,171 





100 96 185,704,641 183,987,758 


Year ago ....... 1,068,800 

Two years ago ...1,032,000 1,043,004 101 

Five-year average b seveteses 137 

Ten-year average 124 
*Revised. *Four-day week. 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
522,000 
522,000 
493,500 
475,000 


1,253,306 117 


Flour 
output 
543,739 
Previous week .... 4441593 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average ..... 

+Four-day week. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week 
capacity 
672,260 
672,260 
643,750 
570,260 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 


549,741 82 
*7488 632 

637,132 

528,244 


Previous week .... 
Year ago 

Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Revised. tFour-day week. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week 

capacity 
466,500 
466,500 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
447,315 96 

*#399,191 86 
438,552 94 
378,777 120 


Previous week .... 
Year ago 466,500 
Two years ago .... 315,000 

*Revised. ¢Four-day week. 





and Hard 
and Hard..... ry 
and Hard.. 
and Hard.. 


$2.00@2.12 
1.99@2.11'/% 
. 1.97@2.09'A 

... 1.95@2.07'/ 
. 2.00@2.01 


1.97@1.99/2 
1.95@1.98'/2 
At Ft. Worth new crop No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold June 13 at $2.18 
@2.19 bu., delivered Texas common 
points. Exporters were bidding $2.04 
delivered at Galveston for export. 
Pacific Northwest cash grain list- 
ings closed unchanged to lower last 
week. Export trading failed to ma- 
terialize as Japan was in the market 
but made no purchases. Most of the 
wheat sales were for short coverings. 
Weather throughout Oregon and 
Washington has been ideal for wheat 
growth and most observers believe 
that first deliveries of new crop 
wheat will be about July 15. 


Old crop wheat supplies were very 
limited with most stocks held by the 
CCC. Cash wheat quotes closed 1 to 
3¢ bu. lower in adjustment to a new 
crop basis. 

Soft white, white club and western 
white were being offered 1¢ lower 
than previous week within a $2@2.01 
range, with No. 1 hard red winter of 
12% protein test at $2.20 bu. and 
hard white Baart, 12% protein at 
$2.05 @2.07, on the basis to arrive at 
coast terminals. 


Soft white, white club and western 
white were being quoted at $2.03@ 
2.03%, f.o.b. last of June, first half 
of July delivery. 

Pacific Northwest wheat receipts 
amounted to 1,135 cars last week 
compared with 1,072 cars the previ- 
ous period and 876 cars the same 
1959 week. 











Association President. The vice president of Montana 


Flour Mills Co., 
Taxpayers Assn. 


James ©. Berky, has been elected president of the Montana 


Executive Secretary. The appointment of Robert L. Wier as 
executive secretary of the Colorado Grain, Milling and Feed Dealers Assn. 
was announced by James Rawson, Burlington, Colo., association president. Mr. 
Wier is a graduate of Denver University and has been in the newspaper and 
public relations business for a number of years. 


Minneapolis Visitor. The executive vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, C. L. Mast, Jr., Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
recently on federation business. 


In Chicago Office, A visitor to the Chicago office of the Millers 
National Federation June 9 was R. L. Holmes, director of traffic, 
Milling Co., Wichita. 


Kansas 


Elected President. The head of McCabe Grain Co. at Winni- 
peg, Charles Kroft, has been elected as 1960-61 president of the Winnipeg 
Canadian Club. 


District Manager. Dannen Mills, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ancel Packer, Louisiana, Mo., as manager of the Illinois district 
of the warehousing division. Announcement of the appointment was made by 
Paul Lawnick, manager of Dannen’s warehousing division. Mr. Packer has 
been assistant manager of the MFA sub-terminal at Louisiana for four years. 


Appointment Announeed, One of the field staff nutrition- 
ists of the American Institute of Baking, Marguerite Robinson, has been 
named chairman of the projects committee of the Illinois School Food Service 
Assn. This year’s project is “Nutrition Education through the School Lunch- 
room,”’ which the president of the association, Alice Powers, rates as one of 
the most vital problems in school food service today. 


College Board Member. Named to the lay advisory board 
of the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., is Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman 
of the board of General Mills, Inc. The 19-member advisory board, established 
in 1957 to advise the women’s college on development planning, is headed by 
George E. Kelley, executive vice president, Bay State Milling Co. 


Elected Conference Treasurer. The director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Howard Lampman, Chicago, has been elected treasurer 
of the National Food Conference, a non-profit corporation representing the 
combined food industry. Its purpose is to present to the public, through con- 
ferences, forums or other means, educational and informational programs on 
the economic, social and nutritional importance of food in the lives of the 
American people. 


Conservation Post. The vice-president of James Richardson 
and Sons, George T. Richardson, has been elected a director of Ducks Un- 
limited (Canada), an international conservation organization. The electoral 
meeting was held recently at Detroit, Mich. 


Grain Merchandiser. Rice Grain Co. has appointed Frank T. 
Kane, Toledo, formerly merchandise manager for Norris Grain Co., as a grain 
merchandiser for its operations. Mr. Kane was originally from New Jersey and 
is a graduate of St. John’s University. 


Named Chapter Secretary. The Buffalo chapter of 
Delta Nu Transportation Fraternity has installed Melvin E. Oldman, Allied 


Mills, Inc., as secretary. Installation was at a dinner meeting in Niagara Falls 
June 3. 


Joins Development Firm. A former executive of General 
Mills, Inc., Arthur H. Smith, has joined the management staff of Midwest 
Technical Development Corp. as a vice president responsible for evaluation of 
investment opportunities and advisor to management of corporations in which 
Midwest has investments. Mr. Smith was with General Mills 24 years and held 
a number of financial and managerial positions, the most recent being director 
of management analysis. 


Eleeted Director. The vice president of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 


Inc., Robert L. Beyer, has been elected a director of the Buffalo-Niagara 
Sales Executives, Inc, 
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wae Grain Trader’ $ Prolonged Criticism 


Finally Draws Official Rebuttal 


By F. ©. 


CHICAGO — Over the years — 
more than 20 by his own admission 
—Daniel F. Rice, retired grain and 
securities commission operator, has 
been a most severe, relentless critic 
of grain marketing policies and 
practices indulged in generally all 
over the country. His most vitriolic 
barbs have been aimed at the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade of which he 
has been a member the past 40 
years. 


For an appreciable portion of that 
40 years Mr. Rice was the senior 
partner in Daniel F. Rice & Co., and a 
frequent advocate of drastic changes 
in board of trade rules and regula- 
tions. Most of his efforts, however, 
failed to secure sufficient support 
either from the exchange membership 
or its governing body. Within the 
past year Mr. Rice has disposed of 
his commission firm to an_ eastern 
concern, Hayden, Stone & Co. His re- 
tirement from the grain and securi- 
ties commission field was accompa- 
nied by a statement that he was so 
doing to provide more time for his 
vigorous campaign against the things 
to which he has been objecting so 
strongly. 

However, Mr. Rice retains his Chi- 
cago Board of Trade membership and 
has not divorced himself from the 
grain business. He now is chairman 
of the board of Rice Grain Corp., and 
is reputedly a substantial stockholder 
in that firm which operates the 6.5 
million bushel Rice-Powell grain ele- 
vator on Chicago’s Lake Calumet. 

By way of additional background to 
Mr. Rice’s most recent campaign, a 
few months prior to disposal of his 
Daniel F. Rice & Co. interests, a let- 
ter appeared and was widely circu- 
lated to the trade and the press over 
his signature. In it strong charges 
were leveled against “public” ware- 
house operators in the Chicago mar- 
ket, at the same time impugning the 
motives of board of trade directors 


BISSON, Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


for their alleged failure to prevent 
practices of which Mr. Rice accused 
Chicago warehousemen. 

The immediate repercussion to that 
blast was appointment of a three- 
man, non-director committee to as- 
certain’ whether or not the Rice ac- 
cusations constituted violation of a 
board of trade rule that, in layman’s 
language, prohibits statements de- 
rogatory and damaging to the insti- 
tution. The point at issue involved his 
free-wheeling criticism of the quality 
of grain being delivered on futures 
contracts on the Chicago exchange. 

No action was taken against Mr. 
Rice as the result of the committee’s 
determinations. Since then there have 
been a couple of letters of rather 
similar character which Mr.. Rice had 
prepared and circulated. 

One letter, bearing a June 8 date, 
not only attracted wide attention, but 
brought a rebuttal statement from 
the board’s executive office over the 
signature of Clarence Rowland, Jr., 
chairman of the board. 

In Mr. Rice’s most recent letter he 
disdained taking on just one or two 
opponents. Instead, his target was en- 
larged, his sights raised accordingly, 
and a salvo fired which brought into 
range once more not only warehouse- 
men but some of the board’s rules 

(Turn to REBUTTAL, page 28) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Veteran Canadian 


Export Man Dies 


MONTREAL—John C. MacLean, 
veteran export manager, died here 
June 9 after a short illness. 

Mr. MacLean was associated with 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., for many years, both before and 
after the consolidation with the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. A much re- 
spected figure among the import trade 
abroad, he was particularly well 
known to the British trade with whom 
he worked closely. 











Rust Prevention, Crop Improvement 
Groups Merge to Facilitate Operations 








Don A. Stevens 


MINNEAPOLIS—“Agricultural re- 
search and education will receive a 
big boost through the planned mer- 
ger of two important grain improve- 
ment organizations,” Don A. Stevens, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
and temporary chairman of the new- 
ly organized “Crop Quality Council,” 
announced recently. The Rust Pre- 
vention Assn. and the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. are combin- 
ing to form the new council and ex- 
pand their fields of operation. 


Main purpose of the Crop Quality 
Council will be expansion of agricyl- 
tural knowledge through research, 
pest control and education for the 
benefit of consumers, producers, proc- 
essors and businesses serving agri- 
culture. The promotion of higher 
quality in production of agricultural 
crops and the promotion of better un- 
derstanding toward the problems of 
the various groups involved in agri- 
culture are the objectives of the coun- 
cil. 

(Turn to MERGER, page 25) 
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What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 
Here are the facts about the“extras’ in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
| and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 
an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 
You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
‘extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 


‘ 


It all starts with the wheat 
Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry . . . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats... 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 
The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment... yet, this search for perfec- 
tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important .. . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 
They always will be... you can count on it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


' MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 








HAVE always felt that a speaker 

whose audience is a grain industry 
group, and whose subject is the pub- 
lic’s understanding of that group, 
shows a notable lack of imagination 
when he entitles his speech either 
“Public Relations and the Grain In- 
dustry’ or the same title turned 
over—The Grain Industry and Pub- 
lic Relations.” 

A few months ago your chairman, 
faced with the chore of putting to- 
gether and having printed the pro- 
gram for this meeting, asked that I 
supply a title for remarks I would 
later prepare and deliver on that 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Woodworth 
is a vice president of Cargill, Inc. His 
address was presented before the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. 
in Spokane June 9. 
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very subject. I suggested “Marketing 
the Grain Industry” as conveying the 
idea somewhat more fully, and in a 
slightly different way. 

I did not imagine that by June 9 
my phrase might have acquired an 
ominous ring. I did not foresee that 
in the intervening months our indus- 
try would have lost—or would appear 
to have lost—battle after battle to 
investigating committees of the 
House and Senate, to “negotiators” 
of Commodity Credit Corp., and to a 
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‘Marketing the Grain Industry’ 


By ROBERT C. WOODWORTH 


host of newspaper writers and edi- 
torialists. I did not know that by 
June 9, storage rates offered our in- 
dustry for safekeeping of govern- 
ment-owned surpluses would have 
been cut arbitrarily a_ staggering 
19%, or that handling rates would 
have been pegged, despite all right 
and reason, well below the cost of 
performing that service, or that Con- 
gress would seriously be considering 
legislation, contradictory to all pre- 
vious law and policy, that would or- 
der CCC to by-pass our industry’s 
storage facilities in favor of govern- 
ment-owned “‘emergency” bins. 

It certainly didn’t occur to me that 
a grain man, hearing on June 9 a 
speech called “Marketing the Grain 
Industry,” might reasonably suspect 
that I have in mind marketing the 
industry piecemeal—selling it, an ele- 
vator at a time—under pressure from 
the bankruptcy courts. Yet that, to- 
day, is what many grain men fear. 
They know they must either let their 
elevators stand empty—which is cer- 
tain bankruptcy—-or accept terms of 
the present Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement. Many also know that the 
rates they will receive under that 
agreement will not be sufficient to 
cover their costs. It would appear for 
them, and for all of us, that matters 
could hardly be worse. 

It would also appear, in so gloomy 
a situation, that nothing one might 
say about the efforts made in behalf 
of the grain industry in recent 
months would be well received. 

After all, haven’t we failed? As an 
industry, and as individual companies, 
we have devoted extraordinary effort 
to preparing and presenting our case. 
We have met with, or made our- 
selves available to, senators and rep- 
resentatives from every grain produc- 
ing state, investigators sent by con- 


gressional committees, the commit- 
tees themselves, policy makers and 
rate makers from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—in fact, anyone 
and everyone who has been either 
seriously interested in, or idly curious 
about, our business. 


We have revealed facts and figures 
that pressures of competition would 
have made us reluctant to disclose in 
another circumstance. In every case 
known to me, we have been cooper- 
ative; in every case candid. And 
what have we to show for it? 

I think we have a good deal to 
show for it. I think, in fact, that 
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though we have undeniably suffered 
a loss, we have at the same time 
scored a number of gains. First, we 
have achieved and maintained, 
through these difficult times, indus- 
try-wide unity. Second, we have 
gained new insight into the uses of 
such unity and into techniques for 
bringing it to bear more effectively. 
Third, we have gained certainty that 
the nation as a whole is finally be- 
ginning to recognize the basic cause 
of our problem to be a crop support 
program that is exorbitant'y costly. 
completely unworkable and doomed 
in the long-run to disgrace and aban- 
donment. 

Most gratifying, and most surpris- 
ing, has been the unified position of 
the trade. Every segment of a highly- 
competitive industry—country eleva- 
tors, terminal elevators, merchandis- 
ing firms, cooperatives, state and re- 
gional factions—put aside their tradi- 
tional differences in favor of organ- 
ized effort for a common goal. 

Recognition that we have common 
interests did not, of course, emerge 
full grown in response to these last 
few months. The very ex'stence of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. attests to your long-time 
awareness that many aims can best 
be achieved by banding together. The 
existence of state and regional asso- 
ciations elsewhere in the country— 
many of them, to be sure, not nearly 
so vigorous and forceful as yours— 
nevertheless shows a similar aware- 
ness. 

The active efforts, in Washington 
and elsewhere, of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Assn., to which each 
state and regional organization gives 
its support, is even more striking, and 
e'sewhere in our industry, the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, the Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives, the Terminal Shovater Grain 
Merchants Assn., the various associ- 
ations of grain exporters, commission 
merchants, grain exchanges and 
boards of trade, all testify to accep- 
tance of the principle of unity. 

Unfortunately, however, though our 
industry has accepted the principle 
of unity for many years, it has been 
slow to apply that principle to some 
of its most important and basic prob- 
lems. 

To be sure, in many technical 
areas, areas having to do with inner 
functionings of the trade and with 
improvement of its services to farm- 
er and customer, a great deal has 
been done. I think of crop improve- 
ment programs, problems connected 
with weights and grades, and a dozen 
others. But in broader areas, where 
nationwide political and economic 
pressures have built up to threaten our 
very existence, we have refused to 
unify. 

Instead, we have attempted to go 
it alone, with each group and each 
company adjusting to circumstances 
as best it could. It was felt by many 
that government controls and the 
consequences of the farm program 
were matters that could not be re- 
sisted, but had to be accepted and 
lived with. 

During World War II, and later 
during the Korean conflict, our do- 
mestic problems were superseded by 
the more immediate needs of the na- 
tion. The grain trade carried out its 
job without complaint, for we recog- 
nized that government control was 
justifiable under wartime pressures, 
and that farms were producing for 
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use rather than for surplus stock- 
piles. 

But after those conflicts, when the 
need for production lessened, the 
farm program and its high level sup- 
port prices continued. Government- 
owned surpluses began to build up, the 
need for storage became acute, and 
the building of storage to answer that 
need became an all-out undertaking 
of the trade. Many of us, preoccupied 
with our day-to-day concerns, liter- 
ally failed to notice as government 
took over almost completely the grain 
industry's export function, and as 
CCC became one of the world’s most 
powerful and monopolistic enter- 
prises. 

Members of the grain trade, with 
few advocates in Congress or USDA, 
were just one step away from being 
drafted—or shanghaied— into the gov- 
ernment’s civil service 


Advice Ignored 


Some few groups within the trade 
did try to divert the snowballing con- 
sequences of the farm program, but 
their advice was ignored. Toward the 
end of World War II, the National 
Grain Trade Council worked tireless- 
ly to assist the government in devis- 
ing programs and policies that would 
return agriculture to a peacetime 
basis with as little dislocation as pos- 
sible. You will find, if you re-read to- 
day the council’s proposals then, that 
it showed extraordinary understand- 
ing and foresight in predicting the 
program’s hazards. It urged support 
prices at low insurance levels, it 
asked readjustment of the economy 
to free market functioning, and it 
pointed to the danger of government 
take-over and ownership of crops in 
any but the most extreme circum- 
stances. 


In short, it described the various 
steps that should have been taken 
and adhered to, but that were not. 
The council also predicted — should 
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stood by the public 





Our Problem: The grain trade stands in the 
traditionally suspect position of a middleman, 
much of whose function is neither seen nor under- 


The Solution: All the time, under the direction 
and review of our association heads, public rela- 
tions staffs should be seeking every opportunity 
to tell our industry's story to the public 








high supports be continued—exactly 
the state of crop surplus and govern- 
ment domination that we find our- 
selves in today. But at that time the 
council had only token support from 
the trade, and neither Congress nor 
the people were adequately informed, 
so its advice was largely unheeded. 
To be sure, low support prices were 
attempted briefly by USDA, but pop- 
ular feeling was against them, so 
they were abandoned under political 
pressure in favor of 100% of parity. 

Through the years the trade has 
also acted together, with greater or 
less effectiveness, in activities of the 
various negotiating committees on 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment, and through support of the 
government- appointed Grain Storage 
Advisory Committee. 

These two groups, however, were 
necessarily limited in function and in 
effect. They represented a consensus 
of the trade only in the particular 
areas of UGSA contract provisions 
and availability of storage for use 
under UGSA. In each case, official 
contact was only with the trade on 
the one hand and a particular com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the USDA 
on the other. They had no access, nor 
did they seek for access, to top levels 
of the executive branch, to members 
of Congress or to the general public. 
They dealt, as well as could be done, 
with the trade’s relationship to spe- 
cific symptoms of the farm program, 
not with its basic incompatibility to 
the program itself. 

From today’s vantage point, it is 
clear that every past effort to deal 
with the larger issue foundered on 
the insistence of trade factions to 
seek out and emphasize their differ- 
ences rather than their similarity. 
Invariably unity was sacrificed to 


self-interest, to opportunistic efforts 
by one group or another that was 
willing to slip around to the back 
door for some independent, short- 
term settlement of its own. 

To my mind, the low point in 
our industry’s postwar history was 
marked with issuance by CCC on 
April 6, 1956, of an order requiring 
all surplus grain destined for export 
to be turned over to the trade only 
at seaboard locations. This, coupled 
with policies already in effect that 
made government stockpiles virtually 
the sole source of export grain, meant 
the farmer-producer, as well as the 
entire purchasing, handling, trans- 
porting and merchandising machinery 
of the trade, were by-passed in sup- 
plying overseas markets and consum- 
ers. To this extent our industry had 
been reduced overnight to no more 
than a paper-shuffling service arm of 
the government. 

I recall the April 6 order because 
it was then, I believe, that we first 
began to rally. There were no imme- 
diate, large-scale meetings, nor any 
industry-wide counsels of war, but 
the expressed feeling everywhere was 
that we had had enough, and were 
determined to assert ourselves. 


New Determination 

Since then, in only four years time, 
the principle of unity within our in- 
dustry has begun changing from a 
passive attitude to an active under- 
taking. 

Our new determination has been 
evidenced by formation of the nine- 
man Grain Marketing Committee, on 
which I have been privileged to serve, 
and its development of a more con- 
sistent, longer-range and statesman- 
like approach to our problems, at- 
tempting to add one solution to an- 


other until, in total, some really con- 
siderable advances were made. At the 
same time, some of our individual 
companies—emong them Cargill—be- 
gan experimenting with the use of 
professional public relations people 
and techniques to extend understand- 
ing of our points-of-view beyond mere 
personal contacts, to the public at 
large. In the last year GFDNA has 
taken an important step in th‘s direc- 
tion, having for the first time appro- 
priated money for a trained public 
relations man to be added to its full- 
time staff. Other groups and associ- 
ations, suspecting that their efforts 
might be given more impact through 
professional help, have put the mat- 
ter of public relations on their agen- 
da, but so far have decided neither 
for nor against. 

Our accomplishments during the 
past four years have not been com- 
pletely uniform, nor have they been 
as great as they might have been 
with more support and more effort. 
But I think none of us will deny that 
accomplishments have been made, 
and that the effectiveness of our new 
approach has been solidly proved. Let 
me remind you, for example, of: 

@ CCC's adoption, in September, 
1956, of the subsidy-in-kind program 
for wheat, under which much of the 
trade’s traditional export responsibil- 
ity was returned and through which 
world demand for wheat was felt by 
farmers in the free market; 

@ CCC’s extension, in May, 1958, 
of the subsidy-in-kind concept for ex- 
port of feed grains; 

@ CCC's withdrawal from domestic 
merchandising activities through an- 
nouncement of a policy to sell grain 
in danger of going out of condition at 
the nearest marketing point; 

@ Tacit recognition by USDA that 
grain exports should be in exchange 
either for free dollars or for dollars 
provided under Public Law 480, while 
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barter should be, for the most part, 
minimized as destructive of dollar 
markets; 

© Reiterat'on by the department of 
its long-time policy still in effect, 
though endangered ty the proposed 
Yates Amendment—of us'ng private 
storage fac'lities when availab'e in- 
stead of “emergency” gcve7nmont 
bins. 

All these major accomplishments 
and many ones, have been 
brought about in less than four years 
by a more determ'ned, united and vo- 
cal grain trade. To be sure, they have 
improved the trade’s position, but 
more importantly, they have been in 
the public’s interest, and so have 
been acceptable to an administration 
concerned with the public’s good 
They are victories that must be bal- 
anced against our more recent losses, 
and that help somewhat to correct 
the balance. 

But why d'd we suffer these losses 
at all?Why, if for four years we have 
moved toward unity, and in the past 
few months have worked together as 
never before, did we nevertheless 
take such a beating? 


lesser 


Implications Ignored 

We were beaten because we have 
continued to ignore the national, pop- 
ular implications of our problem. We 
were beaten because our proper func- 
tion in the nation’s economy was not 
understood by the nation, and our 
personal convictions were expressed 
only among ourselves and to a limit- 
ed number of persons in government. 
We were beaten because the forces 
with which we had to contend were 
far stronger and better organized 
than any of us were willing to admit. 
In such a situation, somebody “had” 
to lose, and we were the obvious 
choice. 

The nation’s press, and the na- 
tion’s public, are appalled at the size 
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of each year’s farm program cost. To 
spend on a single domestic problem 
$5 billion annually—an amount sec- 
ond only to our budget for national 


defense—only to see the cure aggra- 
vate the illness, is plainly intoler- 
able. 


Long before the Symington Com- 
mittee or the Fountain Committee, 
long before CCC’s decision to conduct 
its misleading survey of grain stor- 
age costs, long before we were con- 
fronted with the a priori decision of 
USDA to slash storage costs, it was 
apparent that before election day, 
someone would be called to account. 

We knew, of course, the persons 
who should have been called. They 
are the politicians of both parties who 
for years have solicited the farm 
vote, and have bowed before farm 
group pressures to keep themselves 
in office. We also knew, or should 
have known, that every resource of 
the two political parties—and their 
resources are great indeed in an elec- 
tion year—would be devoted to de- 
fending themselves and their politi- 
cian-members against the blame. 

The Democrats, though they origi- 
nated the crop support idea in the 
30’s and have been its advocates every 
since, disclaim responsibility because 
they have not controlled its recent 
administration. The Republicans, in 
charge of its management for the 
past eight years, find a blanket ex- 
cuse in their party's official opposi- 
tion to high-support laws. 

If the parties are to avoid respon- 
sibility for excesses of the farm pro- 
gram, then where is responsibility to 
be lodged? Certainly not among the 
farmers or the farm organizations, 
for their continued favor and vote is 
a primary aim of every dollar spent. 

But how about the grain trade? 

Consider for a moment how per- 
fectly the grain trade fills the bill: 
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@iIt is a widely-scattered and 
loosely-organized agglomeration of 
independent companies representing 
comparatively little political power; 

@ Only a handful of votes are in- 
volved, and they are so dispersed geo- 
graphically as to have no appreciable 
impact; 

@ The trade, through its storage 
function, is associated in the public 
mind with the most ignominious as- 
pect of the farm program, namely, 
the accumulation of surpluses that 
are impossible to destroy, costly to 
keep and internationally embarrass- 
ing to give away; 

@ The trade’s storage facilities 
have expanded during recent years as 
growing surpluses required growing 
amounts of space. So to that extent, 
and in that single function, the trade 
has prospered; 

@ Grain storage rates that are na- 
tionally uniform—be their level high 
or low—assure inequality either on 
the profit side, where fortunately lo- 
cated operators with full occupancy 
can do well, or on the loss side, where 
high costs and low occupancy can 
drive elevators out of business; 

@ This built-in inequality of a rigid, 
across-the-board rate, insisted on by 
CCC ostensibly because it makes for 
easier bookkeeping, means on the 
face of it that isolated operations can 
be found and publicized that would 
reflect on the entire industry. 

The trade, whether performing its 
storage or its merchandising func- 
tion, stands in the traditionally sus- 
pect position of a middleman, one 
whose service stretches between the 
large number of producers on the 
one hand and the even larger num- 
ber of consumers on the other, but 
much of whose function is neither 
seen nor understood by the public. 


A Perfect Target 


All these attributes help make the 
grain trade a perfect target during 
an election year. Completely beside 
the point is the fact that we have in- 
vested great amounts of money and 
have assumed extraordinary risks to 
provide storage, or that much of this 
storage could be rendered useless 
overnight by a revised farm program 
or an ill-considered paragraph in a 
piece of major legislation. 

Beside the point, also, are our day- 
to-day financial risks in being respon- 
sible for so perishable a commodity 
as grain. Nor is popular consideration 
given to our very real costs of elevat- 
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ing, fumigating, turning and other- 
wise conditioning that grain, or to the 
smali margin of profit on storage that 
is demonstrably typical within our in- 
dustry. These just aspects of our case 
have been put aside, and we have 
been made a patsy. 

This knowledge should be easier to 
bear, however, if we will keep in 
mind that the popular anger is not 
really with us, but with the incen- 
tive-level crop-support program and 
its supporters. Through a lack of pop- 
ular understanding, it has been pos- 
sible for political groups to deflect the 
attack away from themselves and 
toward the grain industry, but believe 
me, such. tactics will not always be 
possible. With a target so big, and 
with taxpayers’ dollars pumping it 
bigger by the day, the anger will 
sooner or later find its real mark, and 
the result will be devastating. 

Meanwhile, however, the program 
persists, surpluses pers'st, the need 
for storage 


persists, and we are 
obliged to serve that need whether 
we like it or not. In the last few 


months, in defense of our claim that 
compensatory rates should be paid 
for surplus storage, we have taken a 
beating. But we have shown a deter- 
mination and steadfastness that we 
ourselves had never before suspected. 

Especially notable was the showing 
made at the so-called town-meeting 
on rates at Kansas City, where the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. spoke for itself and the indus- 
try through a delegation of some 30 
articulate and well-informed men. 
Notable also was the Ohio associa- 
tion, both in its appearances at Kan- 
sas City and its determined efforts 
prior to that meeting to reach and 
inform Ohio’s Congressional delega- 
tion. I cannot praise too highly the 
work done in Washington—both in 
preparing and presenting the indus- 
try’s stand—of Bill Brooks for the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, Al Oliver 
for the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., and Roy Hendrickson for 
the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives. These and other groups 
and individuals, along with the trade’s 
15-man rate negotiating committee, 
performed very well in what proved 
to be an impossible situation. 


Tempting Thoughts 

It’s a good thing they did perform 
well, and it’s to be hoped they will 
find the means to perform better still, 
for they may soon have a chance to 
have at it again. As you know, the in- 
dustry’s representatives may re-open 
negotiations on the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement sometime this 
fall. It is tempting to think that by 
that time, with the national elec- 
tions over, the need of the politicians 
for a patsy may be passed and the 
pressure may be off. It is tempting to 
believe that we can forget the whole 
problem until then, can simply stay 
home and mind the store, and when 
the time comes our negotiators will 
be able to attend a few meetings in 
Washington and emerge with a new 
agreement, fair and profitable both 
to ourselves and to the government. 

I say this sort of day-dream is 
tempting, but we delude ourselves if 
we fall into it. For while the elec- 
tions may be past this fall, the 
farm program will not be past, and 
its costs will continue to mount. Poli- 
ticians, who know the national tem- 
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per better than we, will remember 
that another election is only two 
years away in which the entire House 
of Representatives must justify it- 
self to the voters. They will remem- 
ber how excellent a scapegoat the 
grain industry has been in the past, 
and they will not be inclined to ex- 
cuse it from that function. 

To better our chances between now 
and fall, and to hope eventually for a 
complete change in attitude toward 
us, we must not only strengthen our 
present unity, but must improve im- 
measurably our skill and proficiency 
in presenting our case. That is the 
point at which we require more pro- 
fessional help, more use of the high- 
ly developed techniques of organized 
public relations. Just as we are ex- 
pert in the nationwide marketing of 
grain, so public relations men and 
organizations are expert in the mar- 
keting of ideas and information. 

We must continue, of course, to im- 
prove on our individual efforts to 
achieve for the industry a good rela- 
tionship to the public. It is of utmost 
importance that management people 
with every grain firm, and executives 
of every grain association, should 
know personally the representatives 
and senators from their states, and 
should make it their business to keep 
these congressmen aware of their 
business problems. 

It is equally important that person- 
al contact, and exchange of informa- 
tion and views, be established at 
every point between the trade and 
USDA. Similarly, each one of us 
should make ourselves available to 
the press, willingly to answer ques- 
tions or supply information, when- 
ever we are asked. 

These things we can do as indi- 
vidual businessmen. As groups and 
delegations, actively engaged in meet- 
ings, hearings and other significant 
gatherings, we can extend our effec- 
tiveness still further. We cannot, 
however, do the whole job ourselves. 
We are grain men, not public rela- 
tions men, and we make a mistake if 
Wwe assume we can be public relations 
men any time we have a minute or 
will set our minds to it. We must 
recognize that competent public re- 
lations activity requires the full-time 
effort of professionals, and cannot be 
achieved without it. 

The heads of our various trade as- 
sociations, regardless of their ability 
and the amount of their effort, are 
greatly handicapped when they are 
denied the public relations assistance 
and the public relations tools that 
are available. When they are called 
on to defend an industry cause in 
Washington, they should have at 
their disposal people who can convert 
that cause into news, who can swiftly 

(Turn to MARKETING, page 16) 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. — Dominic C. Gi- 
acoletto, baker and cake decorator 
for Mrs. Seibold’s Bake Shop, Gran- 
ite City, Ill., received the 1960 Victor 
Zimmerman Memorial Scholarship. 

Additional awards of two complete 
correspondence courses in baking— 
offered for the first time this year— 
were made to John B. Wilkinson, 
Noll Baking Co., Alton, IL, and El- 
dred Leo Moyers, Straub’s Bakery, 
Clayton, Mo. 

The presentations were made at a 
special luncheon at the Chase Hotel 
in St. Louis. The scholarship, which 
is given annually in memory of the 
founder of the Cahokia Flour Co., 
will provide Mr. Giacoletto with 
$1,000 to pay his tuition and ex- 
penses for a course of study in a pro- 
fessional baking school. He will be 
given his choice of the American In- 


stitute of Baking, Chicago, or the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute in Minneapolis. The two 


other prizes are comprehensive, 50- 
lesson correspondence courses in 
baking from the Siebel Institute of 
Technology, upon completion of 
which a certificate of graduation is 
awarded. 

The presentations were made by 
J. A. Zimmerman, president of Ca- 
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Illinois Baker Wins Victor Zimmerman 


Award; Other Scholarships Given 


hokia Flour Co. Executives of the 
flour company, the scholarship judges, 
members of the winners’ families and 
their supervisors at the bakeries at- 
tended the luncheon. 

Mr. Giacoletto was also given a 
bronze plaque reading: “In anticipa- 
tion of an outstanding career in the 
field of baking, this scholarship is 
presented with the sincere hope that 
it will contribute to his individual 
development and to progress in the 
baking industry.” 

A number of young men from the 
Greater St. Lou's area applied for 
the scholarship and other awards, all 
of whom were interviewed before the 
final selections were made. 

Judges for the 1960 award were: 
Sam Sandefur, president, Greater St. 
Louis Bakery Production Club; P. M. 
Inbody, board of education, St. Louis; 
Frank E. Lawrence, Jr., secretary, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; 
Leo Rozanek, president, Master Re- 
tail Bakers of St. Louis and Walter 
Williams, president, St. Louis Whole- 
sale Bakers. 

Mr. Giacoletto is 24 years old, 
married, and lives with his wife in 
Collinsville, Ill.; Mr. Wilkinson, 26, 
lives in Wood River, Ill., and Mr. 
Moyers, 22, lives in O’Fallon, Mo. 

The scholarship was established in 
1957 in honor of the late Victor Zim- 
merman, founder of the Cahokia 
Flour Co. Its objective is to encour- 
age qualified young men to make bak- 
ing their career and to enable them 
to receive technical training they 
need in order to become good bakers 

whether at the wholesale or retail 
level. 

The two additional awards of cor- 
respondence courses in baking were 
initiated this year to enable more 
promising and qualified young men 
to enter the baking field. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS — Presentation of the 1960 Victor Z:mmerman 
Memorial Scholarship Awards was made at a special luncheon at the Chase 
Hotel in St. Louis. Awards are made annually by the Cahokia Flour Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo. Shown, from left, are: John B. Wilkinson, Noll Baking Co., Alton, 
Ill., winner of one of the correspondence courses; Dominic C. Giacoletto, Mrs. 
Seibold’s Bake Shop, Granite City, IIL, winner of the 1960 Victor Zimmerman 
Scholarship; Rube Zimmerman, vice president of Cahokia Flour Co.; J. A. 
Zimmerman, president of Cahokia Flour Co.; his son, Carl Zimmerman and 
Eldred Leo Moyers, Straub’s Bakery, Clayton, Mo., winner of the other cor- 


respondence course in baking. 





W. E. Long Makes 
Provision in Will 


For Baking School 


TALLAHASSEE W. E. Long, 
founder of W. E. Long Co., now re- 
tired, has made provisions in his will 
for the Baking Science and Manage- 
ment Department at Florida State 
University. Mr. Long announced this 
publicly during the recent Southern 
Bakers Assn.’s convention at Holly- 
wood, Fla. and stated “that he hoped 
his action would encourage others to 
do the same.” 

Mr. Long has been very interested 
in the baking program at FSU since 





USDA Announces 
‘Excess Wheat’ 


Penalty Rate 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a marketing quota penalty rate of 
$1.08 a bushel on “excess” wheat of 
the 1960 crop. 

As directed by law, the rate of the 
marketing quota penalty is 45% of 
the parity price per bushel of wheat 
as of May 1 of the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested. The cur- 
rent parity price for wheat is $2.39 
bu. 

Growers approved marketing quo- 
tas for the 1960 wheat crop on July 
23, 1959. When wheat marketing quo- 
tas are in effect, a farmer who does 
not comply with the wheat acreage 
allotment established for his farm is 
subject to a penalty on his farm mar- 
keting excess, unless he harvests 15 
acres or less or has signed an agree- 
ment permitting him to produce up 
to 30 acres of wheat for feed use on 
the farm. 

Wheat produced on a farm on 
which the wheat acreage is in excess 
of the allotment is not eligible for 
price support. 

The national average minimum 
support price for 1960-crop wheat is 
$1.77 bu., which was 75% of parity. 
The final average support price for 
the 1960 crop will be 75% of the ef- 
fective parity as of July 1, 1960, if 
this is higher. 


its inception, and led personal con- 
tributors in 1950 with a gift of $2,000. 
At the same time, his company made 
a very substantial pledge to the fund, 
which has helped to make the Baking 
Science and Management Department 
at Tallahassee a reality. 

Mr. Long and his wife make their 
winter home at Sarasota, Fla., and 
spend their summers in Syracuse, 
Ind. Mr. and Mrs. Long were on a 
world tour when they cut their trip 
short and returned in time to attend 
the SBA convention. 


The minimum for fees, books, room, 
food, laundry, and incidentals for an 
FSU student amount to approximate- 
ly $1,000 a year. The four-year course 
provides a complete college education, 
at the same time allowing the stu- 
dent to major in baking production, 
sales or management. 
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Big Turnout Expected 
At Chicago Golf Event 


CHICAGO—A record turnout is 
expected for the Spring Golf Outing 
of the Chicago Feed Club set for June 
21 at the Midwest Country Club in 
Hinsdale, Ill. The tee-off time is 9:30 
a.m., with dinner to be served at 7:45 
p.m. 

In addition to $750 in golf and door 

prizes, plus a blind bogey event, an 
added attraction will be an exhibition 
by Joe Kirkwood, famous golfer and 
trick shot artist. He will perform for 
an hour, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 

Reservations should be directed to 
Edward J. DeLaet, St. Regis Paper 
Co., 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
His phone is FRanklin 2-5671. 
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Marketing with Theirs 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO 


The vast complex of 
marketing wheat which comprises one 
phase of the operations of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was examined 
here in May by a team of Austrians 
who—in turn—made some compari- 
sons with crops and marketing in 
their own country. 

Chicago was one major point on 
their itinerary. Other visits were 
made at ports of call along the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, at the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, and several places 
in the Southwest. The tour was in 
line with a program worked out a 
year ago by the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn., now re- 
peated this year. 

The group was managed on its tour 
by John H. Becker, representing the 
sponsoring wheat growers’ groups. 
The Austrian delegation included 
representatives of the federal minis- 
tries of agriculture, forestry, plant 
production and testing, a cereal 
chemist from an Austrian milling 
firm, a representative of the bread 
grains department of the Grain 
Equalization Board, and a represen- 
tative of the Research Institute for 
Milling, Vienna. 

Jordan Hollander, cash grain mer- 
chant on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
took the Austrians through the vari- 
ous steps involved in disposing of a 
carlot of soft red winter wheat. 

The delegation also toured the 
Wheat Flour Institute with Howard 
Lampman, director, and visited with 
C. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 


Austrian Wheat 

Discussing wheat and milling in 
Austria, the delegation explained that 
their country has approximately 1,200 
mills both large and small. The large 


ones, by their standards, include some 
that will mill up to 300 tons of wheat 
daily. The listing of “small” mills 
goes as low in production as a single 
ton a month. Ninety per cent of the 
total tonnage of wheat milled in the 
country is done by 100 individual 
mills—the remaining 10% by the 
other 1,100 plants. 

In Austria, they said, there has 
been no change in flour prices since 
1951, due to strict governmental con- 
trol over both wheat and flour prices. 
These absolute and arbitrary limita- 
tions are set officially for a 12-month 
period, commencing with July and 
continuing through the following 
June. The season’s lowest price is ap- 
plicable on wheat and flour sold in 
July and is “stepped-up” each month 
the following February or March, 
when the peak figure is reached 

By comparison with the U.S. pro- 
duction of a billion bushels or more 
each year, Austria’s annual crop of 
1 million metric tons, or 36 million 
bushels (including rye, which is com- 
bined in the total) appears minute 
but, the Austrians explained, it bulks 
every bit as important to their econ- 
omy as do our larger crops. 

For an appreciable length of time, 
the Austrians explained, they have 
been on a basis of “self sufficiency” 
so far as soft wheat is concerned. In 
1959 they grew close to 22 million 
bushels of this variety on 660000 
acres. Local yields varied from 25 bu. 
to 42 bu. an acre—the national aver- 
age is claimed to be 32 bu. 

Despite concerted efforts and ex- 
periments to raise their production 
of high protein wheat on a commer- 
cial basis, the delegation admitted 
that they have not been very success- 
ful. On the basis of their production 
of soft wheats, the current needs 


for imported high-protein, strong 





gluten wheat to blend with their do- 
mestic grown wheat, is around 6 mil- 
lion bushels annually. 


Equalization Board 

They have, according to the mem- 
bers of this team, a 
grain equalization board, operating 
under the direct supervision of the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture. Im- 
ports of wheat are completely planned 
and controlled by that board. Aus- 
trian importers are granted licenses 
on a “public bid basis.” As a usual 
thing, each individual license calls for 
a full cargo, carrying very strict 
specifications not only as to quality 
but also as to country of origin. 


“semi-official”’ 


With respect to the resultant mix 
for milling purposes, their federal 
regulations forbid use of more than 
30% foreign wheat. Not only does 
their “equalization board’ set maxi- 
mum prices for wheat and flour, but 
also for commercially produced bak- 
ery products, indicating the same 
iron-clad control as in the U.S. under 
the Office of Price Administration 
during most of World War II and for 
a period afterward. 

Wheat from other countries com- 
ing into Austria is allocated to flour 
millers at a fixed price. Currently 


15 
these prices are lower than world 
market levels, with the difference 
said to be covered by an Austrian 
government subsidy. On any USS. 
wheat going into that country and 


already subsidized by some branch of 
our government, this would seem to 
result in some relatively low-priced, 
highly subsidized wheat available to 
Austrian millers, with two govern 
ments ladling out the cash. 

In determining these fixed prices 
for imported wheat turned over to 
Austrian millers the board considers 
the various physical grade factors 
called for by official USDA standards 
and the protein and gluten percent 
ages on individual lots of wheat. Such 
analyses are made by the Austrian 
Federal Institute for Plant Produc- 
tion and Seed Testing. If the wheat 
tested fails to meet any of the vari- 
ous requirements, millers are entitled 
to rebates of one type or another 


Domestic ‘Spot’ 

Under such a set-up, particularly 
when domestic requirements for soft 
wheat have already been met by their 
own production, it is easy to under- 
stand the spot in which an Austrian 
importer is placed should a cargo of 
his imported wheat fail to pass mus- 
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AUSTRIAN DELEGATION—The Chicago Board was a major “port of call” 
for an Austrian wheat delegation touring terminals and major cities of the 
U.S. Viewing the Chicago cash grain market in operation are, left to right: 
Dipl. Ing. Helmut Aberham, Research Institute for Milling, Vienna; Dr. Hans 
F. Fuchs, chief of gluten testing for an Austrian milling firm; Dr. K. Walti, 
Federal Institute for Plants Production and Seed Testing; Jordan Hollander 
grain commission merchant on the Chicago exchange; Helmuth Binder, deputy 
chief of breadgrains, Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry; Dr. 
Heinz Stuehlinger, chief of trade policy for breadgrains, federal ministry, 
and John Becker, tour manager for the sponsoring wheat growers. 
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ter. Apparently he has no place to 
go with it. 

With that sort of a background, the 
Austrian Federal Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is said to be showing much hesi- 
tancy about placing additional orders 
for wheat coming from a country in 
which a previous shipment has been 
down-graded to a point at which it 
falls into what they term to be “the 
poorest of three existent quality 
classifications for high - protein 
wheat.” 

While recognizing that Austria, a 
6-million-bushel potential customer, 
is not important measured against 
the U.S.’ tremendous exportable sur- 
plus, the Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn. sees the country’s 
needs as sizable and not to be neglect- 
ed. It is with this recognition in mind 
that the Great Plains organization 
continues to sponsor educational 
tours such as the one which brought 
the Austrians to the U.S. 


BREAD i@ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Banking, Market 
Experts Named 
To Arnold Board 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y.—Paul Dean 
Arnold, chairman of the board, has 
announced the election of Arthur J. 
Geoghegan and Paul W. Sayres to 
the board of directors of Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc. 


Mr. Geoghegan, who is president 
and chairman of the board of the first 
Westchester National Bank, is a 
graduate of the Rutgers University 
Graduate School of Banking, the 
Bankers School of Public Relations 
of Syracuse University, and the Bank- 
ers Institute for Advanced Manage- 
ment sponsored by Columbia Univer- 
sity. Former president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, where he 
was an evening instructor for 11 
years, Mr. Geoghegan is currently 
serving as a director of the West- 
chester County Assn., the New 
Rochelle Community Chest and is 
vice president and director of the 
New Rochelle Downtown Assn. 


Mr. Sayres is president of the Paul 
Sayres Co., Inc. of Hartsdale, N.Y., 
a food brokerage company. Consid- 
ered a top merchandising and mar- 
keting expert, he is the author of 
“Food Marketing,” the standard text 
book in this field. 


In 1957, Mr. Sayres, with the co- 
operation of the U.S. and the Indian 
governments, made a trip to India at 
his own expense to find a better meth- 
od of distributing foods in that coun- 
try. He spent five weeks in India and 
upon his return presented his report 
personally to Vice President Nixon. 

In June, 1958, the international 
division of the New York Board of 
Trade awarded their Gold Medallion 
to Mr. Sayres as “the business man 
who has done the greatest amount to 
promote international good will for 
the U.S. in 1957.” 
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service it to reporters and commen- 
tators in every media throughout the 
country, and who can, before the 
issue is decided, lay the cause and 
its justification before the people of 
the nation. 


‘Tell Our Story’ 
And not only at moments of crises 


should this be happening. All the 
time, under the direction and review 


of our association heads, public rela- 
tions staffs should be seeking every 
opportunity to tell our industry's 
story through speeches, magazine ar- 
ticles, effective releases to the press 
and so forth: In this way under- 
standing and receptivity can be built 
before the crisis, newsmen can be fa- 
miliar with us and with information 
about us, and when the crisis comes 
they will be on hand to report both 
sides fairly and objectively. 

Such a drastically changed climate, 
however, will not come cheaply. To 
achieve it, we must be willing to sup- 
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and our money as we never have be- 
fore. The most capable people must 
be hired and given budgets with 
which to work. For the job is a large 
one, and the public that must be 
reached numbers in the millions. But 
they can be reached, and we can do 
it. 

Then, when legislation vital to us 
is before Congress, legislators will 
have the one sure motive for respect- 
ing our good and the common good. 
That motive will be their awareness 
that the public knows the facts and 
demands that they be attended to. 


port our associations with our time 


For in the last analysis, politicians 
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HOW TO KEEP 


CLEAN GRAIN CLEAN 


FOR LESS THAN 
1/5 CENT PER BU. 


For long-term, low-cost protection against insects, introduce 
Cyanamid’s Premium Grade Malathion before or after fumigation, 
when bins are filled or when grain is turned. 

(Use it too, for surface protection and for bin cleanup.) 


All new grain or reinfested grain 
must be fumigated to make it 
really clean...free of adult in- 
sects and free of larvae and eggs 
inside and outside the berries. 
Once clean, Cyanamid’s Premium 
Grade Malathion will keep it pro- 
tected from all the listed insects 
for less than 1/5 cent per bushel. 
Several factors determine the 
duration of this protection, in- 
cluding variety of insect, tight- 
ness of storage, moisture content 
of the grain, etc. Generally, how- 
ever, Malathion Premium Grade 
introduced into the grain stream 
as it is being stored, or turned, 
will give control for three months 
to a year or more. 


Advantages of Malathion 
Malathion Premium Grade kills 
the insects — Malathion is power- 
ful. Excellence of control has 
been proven by commercial eleva- 
tors, as well as by State and 
Federal researchers. As you can 
see in the chart, the list of insects 
controlled is long...and includes 
the toughest species. 

Malathion is low in toxicity 
to man and animals —Malathion 
is actually recommended for di- 
rect application on animals and 
poultry. Residue tolerance in 
grain is 8 parts per million. 
Levels normally found after 
treatment are well below this 
level. 

When applied as directed, 
malathion has no effect on grain 
germination or baking qualities 


..-nor on milling qualities. Mala- 
thion does not produce off-flavors 
in products manufactured from 
treated grain. 


How to use Malathion 

For protection of grain mass — 
Malathion can be introduced into 
the grain stream as a dust or 
spray. It can be applied during 
initial storage (and then fumi- 
gated) or when grain is turned. 
Use one pint of 57% emulsifiable 
liquid per 2 to 5 gallons of water 
for each 1000 bushels. Or, apply 
5% premium grade malathion 
dust at 60 lbs. per 1000 bushels 
of grain. 

For surface protection— 
Malathion can be applied to the 
surface of stored grain for top 
protection against surface-work- 
ing Indian meal moth. It should 
be worked in to a depth of six 
inches. Use one pint of 57% 
emulsifiable liquid per 2 to 5 
gallons of water for each 1000 
bushels of grain in this top layer. 

For bin cleanup—Spray 
Malathion Premium Grade thor- 
oughly over swept-up surfaces. 
Use one quart of 57% emulsifiable 
liquid per 25 gallons of water. 





Malathion 57% Premium Grade 
Emulsifiable Liquid is now avail- 
able under Cyanamid’s own label. 
Marketing is being handled 
through regular distributors of 
our grain fumigation products. 


For additional information, write 
to American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, 3217 
Gilham Plaza, Kansas City 3, 
Missouri. When writing, ask for 
free leaflet “Protect Stored Grain 
with Malathion — PE 5045”. 
































































































































































































































The first step in an effective grain 
storage program is a thorough clean- 
up before the grain is turned-in. 
Cyanamid’s Premium Grade Mala- 
thion is ideal for this purpose. It 
kills both larvae and adults of all 
major grain pests, 
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are not leaders of the people, but fol- 
lowers. They do what they think is 
expected of them. They aim to please. 
In the last analysis, the decision on 
the farm plan, or the politicians, or 
the fate of the grain trade, rests with 
the voters and taxpayers of the na- 
tion. If our cause is just, and if they 
are informed, we will survive. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
WORLEY, IDAHO Rockford 
(Wash.) Grain Growers has awarded 
a contract for construction of a $261,- 
172 grain elevator here. 
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Memphis Official Hits 


Uneven Freight Rates 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis and 
the mid-South are growing fast as a 
grain heartland, but “uneven” freight 
rates may apply the brakes, accord- 
ing to the executive vice president 
of the Memphis Board of Trade. 

A. A. Williams recently told the 
Memphis Agriculture Club at Hotel 
Chisca that the last 10 years have 


shown great gains in the grain busi- 
ness here, both as a grain-farming 


center and as a grain-handling cen- 
ter. 

Mr. Williams told club members 
that Memphis standards were used 
for export and grain storage facili- 
ties were expanding rapidly. These 
storage facilities enable farmers to 
hold their crops for better prices, he 
said. 

“However, freight rates on part of 
the Tennessee River are discrimina- 
tory and have caused city and Shelby 
County officials to take the 
problem in the of solving it 
soon,” he added. 
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MALATHION PROTECTS GRAIN AGAINST THE FOLLOWING INSECTS 


Confused flour beetle 
Saw-toothed grain beetle 
Rusty grain beetle 





Rice weevil 
Flat grain beetle 
Lesser grain borer 


Granary weevil 
Red flour beetle 
Indian meal moth 
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Chicago Exchange 
Retiring 20 of Its 
Board Memberships 


CHICAGO 
Trade has purchased 20 memberships 
in the exchange at a uniform price of 
$5,000 each as part of a plan inau- 


The Chicago Board of 


retire 
this 


that 
year 


gurated to 
memberships 
20 next year 


number of 
and another 


The membership of the exchange 
authorized the acquisition and retire- 
ment last October of the first 20 
members by means of a capital as- 
sessment against itself in the amount 
of $100,000. Prorated against the 
1,422 memberships, this will result 
in slightly more than $70 capital as- 
sessment each. 

The principal argument advanced 
by members who sponsored the bal- 
lot vote on the rule providing for 
such retirements was that its opera- 
tion will automatically increase the 
inherent value of the remaining mem- 
berships. Some who opposed its pas- 
sage when it came up for the mem- 
bership vote last fall felt that it 
might not be to the best interest 
of the institution to do anything that 
would result in reducing the number 
of dues-paying members. Sponsors 
pointed out that a reduction of 20 
memberships represented a cut of 
less than 1%% at the time of the 
first such reduction, and further, if 
found later not in the best interest 
of the exchange, it can be removed 
frem the rule book by a majority vote. 

There were only 82 members on the 
Chicago Board of Trade roster when 
the first meeting was held on April 
3, 1848. At that time memberships 
were $5 each. There has been a wide 
variation in value through the years, 
A top price of $52,500 was paid in 


1929. In recent years memberships 
have varied from about $4,000 to 
$8,000 each, the decline being due 


principally to governmental interven- 
tion in the grain business, with its im- 
pact on hedging and merchandising. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF 





Or Lire—— 


R. B. Latchaw Named 


Cargill Credit Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS Ralph B. 
Latchaw, northern regional credit 
manager for Nutrena Feeds, has 
been named general credit manager 
here for Cargill, Incorporated, parent 
organization of the feed firm. 


Charles W. Mooers, Cargill vice 
president and treasurer who an- 
nounced the appointment, said Mr. 


Latchaw would coordinate and super- 
vise credit programs of the company’s 
various operating divisions. 

Mr. Latchaw joined Cargill in grain 
merchandising in 1935 and has since 
served as an accountant, office man- 
ager, plant manager and feed divi- 
sion manager. 

Mr. Latchaw replaces 
Robert A. Scharf. 


the late 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 




























Sprayed or dusted on grain as it goes into storage, or as it is turned, Premium 
Grade Malathion can extend the protection of one fumigation from 3 months 
to a year or more depending on the storage. Dusts are available for the control 
of surface-working insects. 
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Keen Interest in ‘New Ways’ to Meet 
Growing Competition of Larger Firms 


Evident at Annual 


MILWAUKEE — The metropolis 
of beer and The Braves proved it- 
self a genial, generous host as it 
entertained the 1960 annual con- 
vention of the Asscciated Retail 
Bakers of America in late May. 
Hundreds cf retailers, multiple unit 
operators, their families and sup- 
pliers found the community of 
“Gemutlichkeit” ready and eager to 
supply their every need in the area 
of accommodations, entertainment 
and convent on facilities. 


ARBA itse!f, in its master pregram, 
gave certain evidence that its con- 
vention planners used foresight to 
schedule speakers, panels and demon- 
strations around the single theme of 
“keeping up with the competition,” 

particularly with the “super stores” 
which are demanding more attention 

and which apparently held the rapt 
attention of those in attendance at 
the Milwaukee gathering. 

Speakers, retailers and ARBA of- 
ficers gave strong evidence—from the 
opening remarks by officers the ini- 
tial day through succeeding panel 
discussions on products, demonstra- 
tions by allied firms, and “hallway” 
conversations that they can meet the 
challenge of the larger, corporate 
firms. Special retailer speakers elab- 
orated the origin, make-up details 
and promotional procedures for a 
wealth of special products, all with 
sales appeal sufficient to retain the 
baker’s market as an artisan and 
h gh-grade specialist. 

As one example: Several baker- 
craftsmen who have seen the devel- 
opment and acceptance of special- 
ized products in their communities 
backgrounded these baked foods. 
Einar Damhold, Lincoln Bakery, Ra- 
cine, outlined the history of the 
kringle—and how community accep- 
tance has made its sales soar. 

For another, James A. Paterson, 
Hovander’s Bakery, Hopkins, Minn., 


ARBA Convention 


explained how an entire community 
festival has been built around a tasty 
Bohemian filled bun, the kolachi — 
hauling up bakery sales clong with it. 

Also, Joseph Vann, Vann’'s Pastry 
Shop, Milwaukee, elaborated on a 
spec_al type of cheese cake made 
one day and sold the next—-which has 
been a top sales item. 

Ano‘her, Matt Schrode, 
Bakery, Milwaukee, explained his 
firm has specialized in tiny dinner 
rolls. Each, in his way, demonstrated 
at ARBA the manner in which the re- 
tail baker, by exercising his special 
talents, can build a profitable line of 
products, and there were others, giv- 
ing ARBA members a boost with such 
products as stollen, marzipan-mould- 
ed images, Vienna salt rye bread, 
petits fours, torten, strudel, even can- 
dy as a crowd puller. 


Schrode’s 


Panel Discussion 

The women of ARBA took over one 
panel discussion, demonstrating good 
selling and merchandising methods; 
the manner in which ARBA’s top pro- 
motion, its annual ‘Little Miss Muf- 
fin” contest, should be handled; op- 
erating a bakery in a shopping cen- 
ter, and that perennial headache, 
hiring good help. 

Taking over the panel discussion 
from the women, the men of ARBA, 
led by George Chussler, executive 
vice president of ARBA, looked at the 
production, merchandising and mar- 
keting factors—trends, if you will— 
bearing most closely on the retail 
baker at the present time. 

As expected, there was high inter- 
est in the relationship of the retailer 
to the supermarkets. The leadoff 
speaker was Thomas Freer, Super 
Valu Stores, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. Mr. 
Freer admitted that supermarket 
management “took a long time” to 
r-cognize the value of its baked foods 
department, but that improvements 
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HERE’S “MISS MUFFIN” — Sandra 
H. Lohm, 7, Silver Springs, Md., is 
“Little Miss Muffin” of 1960, which 
accounts for that heart-melting smile 
on her face. Sandra Was crowned at 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America convention in Milwaukee, 
her coronation climaxing numerous 
local contests by groups of bakers 
across the U.S. She was selected from 
approximately 12 candidates for na- 
tional honors. Procter & Gamble Co. 
sponsored the contest. Sandra was 
entered in the national competition as 
“Miss Washington, D.C.” 


are now being made. This, with the 
market operator’s “know how’ for 
promotion, has resulted in instances 
where supermarket bakeries have 
moved ahead of the retail bakers. 

Other speakers were George Izumi, 
Grace Pastry Shop, Los Angeles; Rob- 
ert Woods, the Quaker Oats Co., and 
Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bakery, St. 
Bernard, Ohio, newly-elected presi- 
dent of ARBA. 


General Session 

One of the highlights of the general 
ARBA session was an address by 
William A. Quinlan, the association’s 
general counsel, who updated bakers 
on current legislation. 

Mr. Quinlan explained the manner 
in which courts and other agencies 
may now attempt to settle labor 
troubles of small firms at the local 
level, rather than at the federal level. 
He outlined pension plans for small 
business owners and assured the 
meeting that ARBA still opposes a 
federal sales tax. 

Multiple Unit 

The May 24 session opened with 
presentations on multiple unit retail 
operations, more discussions of super- 
market bakery operations, along with 
the development of shopping center 
locations, point-of-sale advert'sing, 
delicatessen operation, how to organ- 
ize production procedures and the 
problem of service in a bakery com- 
pared with self-service and packag- 
ing. 

As one impressive portion of the 
ARBA convention, leading allied firms 
set aside a section of the Milwaukee 
municipal auditorium for nearly 100 
exhibits ranging from supplies and 
ingredients to bakery equipment. 
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ARBA ELECTS ITS 
NEW OFFICERS 
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MILWAUKEE—Gordon Nash, the 
Priscilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America at its 
annual convention in Milwaukee. He 
succeeds L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bak- 
eries, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. Hugo 
Bomberg, Bomberg’s Better Bakeries, 
West Allis, Wis., was elected first vice 
president; Jack Neldam, Neldam’s 
Danish Bakery, Oakland, Cal., second 
vice president; E. W. Ohlin, Ohlin’s 
Bakery, Belmont, Mass., third vice 
president, and R. F. Dunkelberger, 
Bergman’s Bakery, Millvale, Pa., 
treasurer. George Chussler is execu- 
tive vice president and Trudy Schurr 
continues as secretary. 





Allied Men Attend 


Milwaukee Luncheon 


MILWAUKEE—Allied representa- 
tives serving the baking industry 
“had their day” at the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee. The Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, join- 
ing with the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades, attended a 
luncheon May 24. 

The program included welcoming 
remarks by Lewis J. Johnson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co.; Miles Deck- 
er, J. M. Decker Co., Inc., and a 
tribute to the late Louis E. Caster, 
a leading figure in the industry until 
his recent demise. 
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E. B. Copeland Joins 
Allied Mills Operation 


CHICAGO — Announcement has 
been made by F. H. Blough, vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Allied Mills, 
Inc., of the ap- 
pointment of El- 
ster B. Copeland, 
to be in charge of 
the company’s soy- 
bean operations at 
Guntersville, Ala. F&F 

The new Allied | 
soybean process- 
ing plant, which 
has been’ under 
construction for 
almost a year, was 
scheduled to begin processing oper- 
ations in May. 

Mr. Copeland joins Allied after 
serving as president of the Connect- 
ing Terminal Grain Elevator Corp., 
Buffalo, N.Y. Prior to this, he served 
as vice president of States Grain 
Corp., New York City, and as vice 
president of Harper Feed Mills, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 








E. B. Copeland 
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ET me first of all say that I am 

_4 very pleased to be in Minne- 
apolis to visit with members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade as well as 
the officers and directors of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange. I hope 
these meetings will be fruitful and 
that we can make such get-togethers 
an annual affair. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, it has 
always seemed to me, must serve a 
dual role. First, we have the task, as 
an organization, of our day-to-day 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Rowland’s 
remarks were addressed to an infor- 
mal session of officers and members 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
and the Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago, held at the Leamington Ho- 
tel in Minneapolis recently. 
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business operations. We must provide 
adequate quarters and other neces- 
sary facilities for efficient trading of 
the volume of futures. contracts 
which come to us from all parts of 
the country. We must also maintain 
high standards in our weighing, in- 
spection and other cash grain depart- 
ments. We must manage our build- 
ings, meet our payrolls, reduce our 
mortgage and generally carry on a 
business operation not too different 
from other commercial ventures. I 
believe we have operated efficiently 
in this field and will continue to do 
so in the future. 


It is, then, the second and even 
more important role, in which I feel 
we must make every attempt to do 
an even better job in the years ahead. 
I specifically refer to our public re- 
sponsibility to maintain our free mar- 
kets and all of the basic and truly 
American concepts for which they 
stand. We cannot be reluctant in fac- 
ing the fact that our market, as well 
as the market of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, is a quasi public in- 
stitution and can—and should—exist 
only on the basis of public service. 
And let me very quickly hasten to 
emphasize that the greatest public 
service is performed by free enter- 
prise, not by semi-socialism. 

Business best serves the public by 
efficient and low-cost operations in 
the field of distribution as well as in 
production. Unfortunately, it seems 
apparent that many misconceptions 
regarding our industry now exist in 
the public mind. These misconcep- 
tions are being exploited by some in- 
dividuals who are either somewhat 
less than loyal to the economic sys- 
tem which has built our high stand- 
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The Twofold Purpose Served 
By the Commodity Exchanges 


By CLARENCE ROWLAND, JR. 
Chairman, the Chicago Board of Trade 


ard of living or completely naive as 
to how grain is marketed. 
Living Symbols 

These market places are living 
symbols of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, and their maintenance is as es- 
sential to further growth of our coun- 
try as is the right to buy and sell. 
Keeping our system free is becoming 
somewhat of a rather serious prob- 
lem, however, and one that will be 
made more difficult as each crop year 
is wound up, for returning to a free 
market calls for some rather rough 
adjustments—something not too pop- 
ular when the influence on every de- 
cision made by Congress and govern- 
ment agencies is how the White 
House can be occupied in 1961. 

Unfortunately, a free agriculture 
may very well come too late for the 
New York Cotton Exchange and the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange—both 
of which have suffered a continual 
and very substantial decline in busi- 
ness due to government price sup- 
port programs which have usurped 
traditional and necessary functions 
of the exchanges. 

I am sure you realize that the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange has repeat- 
edly had days of business in which 
not one single business transaction 
has taken place. Earlier last fall, a 
70-year-old cotton brokerage firm 
went out of business and explained 
by simply saying “the constantly 
tightening grip of the government on 
farm policies on prices and market- 
ing has reduced business in cotton 
futures to a point where no broker- 
age firm depend'ng upon commodity 
business can make a fair living. We 


EXCHANGE MEETING—In Minneapolis recently to discuss industry activi- 
ties with officers and members of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange were 
Robert C. Liebenow, president, at the left, and Clarence Rowland, Jr., board 
chairman, center, both of the Chicago Board of Trade. At the right is Donald 
E. Fraser, Cereal Grading Co., second vice president of the Minneapolis ex- 


change. 


believe business in futures is doomed 
unless there is a return to a freer 
economy, which seems very unlikely.” 

This is not a matter of an ineffi- 
cient firm being forced out of busi- 
ness—this is simply a matter of gov- 
ernment taking away business to 
such an extent that cotton merchants 
no longer can continue. A continua- 
tion of present trends very definitely 
means the government will become 
the sole market for farm-produced 


goods and the sole source of raw ma- 
terial for processors and manufac- 
turers. 

Our situation seems sufficiently se- 
rious to call for complete harmony 
among curselves in the year before 
us. I firmly believe the problems of 
the speculators, the elevator operator, 
the cash grain merchant, the commis- 
sion house and other segments of the 
grain trade must be subjugated to 
the far more serious problem of gov- 
ernment in our business. 
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international Milling Says . . . 
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Oswego, N.Y., Set as Test Export Spot 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y.—Plans for 
a large quantity of flour to be shipped 
from the port of Oswego, N.Y., were 
announced by International Milling 
Co. 

It is the first such shipment of 
flour from Oswego since the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway last 
year. 

“The shipment, which will total 
about 1,850,000 Ib. of flour, is destined 
for the Middle East,” said Kenneth G. 
Bartlett, manager of International’s 
mill at Baldwinsville, N.Y. The coun- 
try of Jordan will receive 1,630,000 
lb., and Kuwait on the Persian Gulf 
will receive 220,000 Ib. of the ship- 
ment. 

Total Shipment 


It took 26 rail cars to move the 
flour to the port city. 

The flour was manufactured by In- 
ternational Milling Co. and came 
from two different mills—130,000 Ib. 
were manufactured at the firm’s mill 
in St. Paul, Minn., and the remaining 
1,720,000 Ib. were manufactured at 
the firm’s mill in Baldwinsville. 

The cargo will move to the Middle 





Salina Exchange 


Holds Open House 


SALINA, KANSAS Members of 
the Salina Board of Trade held open 
house at the new board of trade 
building in Salina June 4, and were 
hosts to several hundred grain men 
from other markets, as well as the 
interior grain trade in the Southwest. 
The new building, completed only a 
few weeks ago, is in a suburban loca- 
tion some distance from the business 
center of the city. The one story, 
ranch-type building is occupied only 
by firms engaged in the grain busi- 
ness or related activities. Most of the 
companies formerly were in the Uni- 
ted Building in downtown Salina. 


East via the Dutch ship SS Amstel- 
hoek, a 10,000 ton steamer under 
charter by Nedlloyd-Middle East Ex- 
press lines of New York City. The 
Amstelhoek was due to arrive in Os- 
wego about June 3. 

International Milling Co. has 22 
plants located in the U.S., Canada 
and Venezuela. Three of these plants 
are in the state of New York at 
Baldwinsville, Buffalo and Lockport. 

“This shipment of flour via the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, using Oswego as a 
port of loading is a test shipment 
for our company,” said Mr. Bartlett. 

“The. port is ideally located in rela- 
tion to Baldwinsville for export ship- 
nents of flour. Our only concern is 
the relatively shallow depth of the 
harbor,” he said. 
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Lebanon Reinstates 


Flour Import Tax 


BEIRUT — The Lebanese govern- 
ment has re-established the import 
tax on “grades of excellent flour” at 
four piasters (US$0.012) instead of 
six piasters (US$0.018) per kilogram 
without specifying national origin. 

The new import tax is applicable 
only to flour having a minimum price 
of 36 piasters per kilogram. Only U.S. 
and Canadian wheat flour have been 
selling for more than 36 piasters per 
kilogram; thus the new reduced rate 
will apply exclusively to wheat flour 
imports from these two countries. 

The government has also lowered 
the import tax on flour sweepings or 
damaged flour from 60 Lebanese 
pounds ($18.808) to 6 ($1.881) per 
ton, and on damaged wheat flour 
from 10 Lebanese pounds ($3.134) to 
1 pound ($0.313) per ton. 

Official specifications required of 
wheat flour imports are: Humidity, 
14%; ash, dry basis, 52%; protein, 
dry basis, 13%; gluten, dry basis, not 
specified; and acidity, lacteal, .60%. 
The extraction rate is not specified. 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 ib.) 


Commonweaith countries 
U. K 


Africa— 
British East Africa waded 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Nigeria 


Sierra Leone 


Asio— 
Aden 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Kuwait ; 5G ate a. Wie 
Malaya and Singapore 
Other British East Indies 
Pakistan 


Europe— 
Gibraltar 


North America— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda bg 
British Honduras 
Jamaica v.08 ace wesuwekoae 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Oceania— 


ee eee 
New Zealand 


South Americao— 
British Guiana 


Totals, Commonwealth countries ... 


Foreign Countries: 

Africa— 
Azores and Madeira .........+..se05. 
Belgian Congo ....-..scccncencccess 
Liberia 
MOFOCEO 2... .cccccceres . 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa .........+005. 


Asio— 
Arabia 
Indonesia 


GP PET ES. TEER EET CLEC TC 


Okinawa ....... 
Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Asia 

Syria STi 
SE. 0 db0ah00.0¥ exde ed eo 60-0 0R6 ~ 


Europe— 
Belgium 
Denmark 


Netherlands 
Portugal ..... 
Sweden 


North America— 

American Virgin Islands .............. 
ee ake tcsccerenuss 
gl ey oS) Fe a 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
French West Indies 
Guatemala 

SE Dede e 6é baa de oes 
Honduras 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


Oceania— 


French Oceania 
Guam 


South America— 
te ASR Sere earns rere erg 
Colombia 
Pi. Coch Gwhies enn beeches pe nantes Vener 
Surinam 
Venezuela 


Totals, foreign countries 


Totals, all countries 








1959-690—___ 











Nine 

April months 
403,338 4,530,292 
925 1,810 
1,122 8.449 
1,000 5,866 
56,979 545,475 
36,315 168,373 
19,614 109,650 
Sie 6 2,810 
25,412 360,964 
27,070 226,635 
560 7,364 
17,565 192,370 
56 490 
7,652 7,758 
PO 15,232 
3,288 89,047 
4,105 88,810 
2,182 36,931 
515 4,651 
49,580 546,925 
27,407 344,284 
23,724 607,848 
speeds 4,770 
6 60 
1,335 103,543 
709,744 8,010,407 
564 4,776 
10,221 192,348 
900 6,320 
230 1,280 
2,065 29,029 
200 7,982 

a 137,524 

49 320 
39,910 362,795 
2,575 14,639 
1,00 1,000 
150,463 1,642,325 
9,26 59,870 
214 937 
13,950 102,427 
6,290 44,450 
200 1,672 
280 280 
110 1,432 
we pe 3,472 
28 "1,085 
Prieta ds 6,886 
wets 440 
43,940 240,520 
4,626 37,772 
“dees 91,625 
8,974 117,520 
o eee 1,30 
450 37,305 
90 72 
2,550 18,394 
3,200 36,996 
12:262 113.749 
8,897 97,222 
90 6,919 
52,270 486,597 
ee 8! 
ae 1,000 
eae a 700 
150 1,352 
300 2,050 
2,801 25,009 
ekhia> > 1,615 
380,525 3,941,735 
1,090,269 11,952,142 


*Revised. Compiled by Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 











1958-59* 

Nine 

April months 
465,304 4,564,057 
100 100 
penuh 6,527 
2,150 4,848 
62,399 350,480 
10,570 41,835 
17,197 79,640 
204,982 638,329 
14,524 192,158 
ar rhayel 850 
18,923 135,635 
84 672 
12,656 
12,818 90,424 
10,835 101,161 
5,094 36,996 
77 7,207 
94,794 562,293 
38,475 328,769 
62,690 510,914 
Sue ee 4,445 
5,449 62,668 
1,026,465 7,732,664 
3,221 8,767 
17,416 177,233 
805 3,853 
138 963 
mek 800 
1,551 22,459 
1,533 20,531 
18 195 
92,234 338,523 
a es - 40 
23 9,479 
ee ae 1,175,157 
7,796 74.746 
eet 1,260 
14,250 103,030 
9,587 100,858 
340 840 
""44l "2,052 
700 5,043 
ere Fr 94 
PET ot 2,420 
2,482 21,290 
ory 44 
ahaa 150 
10,425 156,837 
378 86,308 
20,800 222,182 
11,085 129,362 
una’ 2,630 
4,707 96,311 
seetes 20,690 
2,102 24,842 
5,370 49,027 
10,224 102,637 
9,036 96,513 
600 6,875 
56,130 536,930 
eres 240 
Janae e 525 
2,000 70 
300 109,062 
1,700 15 
4,010 29,649 
400 281,757 
302,802 4,034,450 
1,329,267 11,767,114 
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WASHINGTON—This week it is 
expected that the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
will request the House Rules Com- 
mittee to schedule floor action on the 
committee-approved color additive 
bill. This bill includes the Delaney 
clause without change, but it also 
carries a provision whereby there is 
some hope that the impasse for the 
feed and allied industries may be 
modified. 

This provision would authorize ap- 
pointment of an ad hoc committee of 
scientists to consider questions in re- 
gard to carcinogenicity. 

However, the House group did not 
include in its bill either the changes 
suggested by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare or the De- 
laney clause revisions proposed by 
groups in industry. 

There is no reason to expect that 
the House Rules Committee will de- 
lay action to send the committee bill 





Colorado Unit Names 


Executive Secretary 


BURLINGTON, COLO.—Appoint- 
ment of Robert L. Wier, Denver, 
newspaperman, as executive secretary 
of the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn., was announced 
last week by James Rawson, Burling- 
ton, Colo., association president. 

The Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Assn. is a state-wide group 
of 400 independent businessmen, en- 
gaged in buying, milling, storing and 
marketing grains and feeds and in 
improving the standards of the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Wier is a graduate of Denver 
University and has been in the news- 
paper and public relations business 
many years. After working on Den- 
ver newspapers and wire news serv- 
ices several years, he started his own 
weekly newspaper in Lakewood, 
Colo., in 1945 and sold it in 1955. 
Since then, he has been publishing a 
state-wide political journal. 

The chief duties of the executive 
secretary, Mr. Rawson said, will be 
to “build a more far-reaching public 
relations and communications pro- 
gram for the association and to help 
build it into a better public service 
institution, including publication of a 
regular newsletter to members.” 

The association has a widespread 
youth activities program, particular- 
ly among 4-H and FFA youths in 
Colorado, and annually sponsors a 
scholarship award to Colorado State 
University. The Colorado group also 
is a member of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 

Mr. Rawson has appointed a Colo- 
rado committee to work with the na- 
tional association committee on the 
grain storage rate problem. The com- 
mittee consists of Mr. Rawson, Kirby 
Hart, Nunn; Herschel Harrison, Ar- 
riba; Dale Reimer, Holyoke; Harold 
Webster, Lamar, and Dave Page, Al 
Gamble and Del Ellis, all of Denver. 
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Additive Bill Moves Closer 


To Final Congressional Action 


to the House floor for debate. Little 
if any opposition is to be expected on 
the House floor, although it is known 
that on the House floor and even 
within the committee itself there is 
far from unanimous agreement that 
the Delaney amendment represents a 
scientific approach to the problem of 
carcinogens, But few members of Con- 
gress are prepared to grasp this net- 
tle, since even the White House failed 
to back up its panel of scientists, 
which recommended that FDA be 
given more discretionary authority in 
approving or rejecting use of so-called 
carcinogens in animal feed. 

The Senate color additive bill was 
adopted at the previous session of this 
Congress. It does not contain the 
Delaney amendment. This disagree- 
ment between the two chambers 
might become a stumbling block to 
the adoption of the color additive 
amendment since it is expected that 
approval of the House version of the 
color additive amendment with its 
Delaney clause intact tends to con- 
firm broad opinion in Congress that 
the Delaney clause is sacrosanct and 
passage at this time would nail down 
this Delaney principle for some time 
to come. 

In any event, it appears that final 
action on the color additive amend- 
ment is two weeks away. And if a 
fight arises between the two cham- 
bers at this late day in the congres- 
sional work year, there is a scant 
possibility that the controversy will 
be ditched in the closing days of the 
final session of the 86th Congress. 


Seeking Solution 
To Jute Problem 


NEW YORK — The Indian Jute 
Mills Assn. is aware of the impor- 
tance of stable and competitive prices 
for finished goods in the American 
market, and everything possible is 
being done to keep the supply and 
price situation under control, accord- 
ing to a report from the Burlap Coun- 
cil of the association. 

The report noted that an increase 
in price of raw jute and finished 
goods in recent weeks has reflected 
concern of the Calcutta industry 
about the adequacy of raw jute sup- 
plies. The situation has been ag- 
gravated by delay in rains in jute 
growing areas which could result in 
late harvest of the new crop. 

Currently mills are said to be losing 
because a rise in raw material costs 
is outrunning finished goods prices. 

Recognizing the importance of 
maintaining steady burlap supplies to 
overseas markets, the jute mills asso- 
ciation is providing for continued full 
production by mills which have ade- 
quate jute stocks and sealing looms 
only where jute supplies are short, 
said William Nugent of the Burlap 
Council. 

He said more normal supply and 
price conditions are expected to re- 
turn following the jute harvest. 
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PLAQUE PRESENTED—Clarence Rowland, chairman of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, at the left, presents plaques to Bernard P. Carey, former exchange 
vice chairman, center, and William Ullmann, Sr., a former director. Both Mr. 
Carey and Mr, Ullmann recently retired from official board of trade service. 





Grain Man Sentenced 


To Nine-Year Term 


WINCHESTER, ILL. — Richard 
Coultas has been sentenced to nine 
years in prison after pleading guilty 
to five of 16 counts in a federal in- 
dictment charging him with convert- 
ing $1.3 million in government-owned 
grains, stored in his elevator at Flor- 
ence in Pike County, to his own use. 

A federal agriculture inspector in 
March, 1959, discovered a shortage 
of grain at the Florence elevator. An 


investigation showed grain shortages 
had been concealed for two years by 


false bottoms in corn, soybean and 
wheat bins. 

Mr. Coultas and his brother, Al- 
bert, a co-owner of the elevator, are 
involved in bankruptcy action. The 
government has filed a $1,409,089.40 
claim against the two brothers in the 
bankruptcy proceeding. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STORAGE EXPANSION 
MARYSVILLE, KANSAS — The 
Marysville Grain Storage Co. is build- 
ing a steel bin with a 250,000 bu. 
storage capacity. The new bin is 68 
ft. by 200 ft. and will adjoin the ele- 
vator. 





LYKES 6 AMERICAN FLAG 
WORLD TRADE ROUTES 
TO YOUR FLOUR MARKETS 
OVERSEAS— 


U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 








1s a 700 for LYKES$ 


Expert handling .. . 


careful attention . 
scheduled sailings between U.S. GULF PORTS and the world 


. .. these are some of the reasons why flour exporters route 


"VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES" year after year. 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, Browns- 
ville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, 
Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


. . frequent, regularly 


LINES 
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June 
June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 


meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec, Oal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


August 


August 13—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers; Denver, Colo- 
rado; sec, John Streit, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Denver. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
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A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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H, Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-183—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 13—Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh, annual bakers clinic and 
tri-state convention; Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., John P. 
Byrnes, 1133 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., 1960 Virginia Bakers Con- 
ference; Williamsburg Lodge, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, NWJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
W. Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 22-23—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich. 

Sept. 23-24— District 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Aladdin 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George 
Smutny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 30-Oct 1—District 9, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 
, 
October February 
Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Association, Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 


annual fall meeting; 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren M. 
Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 7-8—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—Connect'cut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hotel Stratford, 
Bridgeport, Conn ; sec., Charles Barr, 
584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 16, 
Conn, 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


Allis Hotel, 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’konski, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chi- 
cago St., Box 1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


December 


Dec. 10—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 45th annual winter convention; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 


Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 


Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas. 
April 

April 16-19—Associated Retail 


Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents, annual 
convention; Baker Hotel, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; sec., George M. Clark, 
1115 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4. 


May 


May 22-25—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Hotel Pick- 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.;  sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


October 


Oct. %7-12—1961 Baking Industry 
Exposition; Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Traveling Salesmen’s 
Auto Mileage Rises 


CHICAGO—tTraveling salesmen in 
the milling industry are driving fur- 
ther in 1960 to make their sales than 
they did in 1959. 

Average mileage for milling and 
grain salesmen driving autos on com- 
pany business rose to 3,109 miles per 
month for the first four months of 
1960, compared to a monthly average 
of 3,032 miles for the same period of 
1959. This covers business mileage 
only. 

This was disclosed by A. J. Schoen, 
president of Wheels, Inc., Chicago, 
auto fleet leasing firm, which re- 
vealed the results of a national survey 
covering all industries. 

The 12-month average for the mill- 
ing industry for 1959 was 36,000 
miles, Mr. Schoen said. Projected 
average for 1960 is approximately 
37,000 miles, he added. Annual aver- 
ages reflect the much lower mileages 
traveled for business in summer 
months as a result of vacations and 
the sharp drop in driving by salesmen 
immediately before and after Christ- 
mas. 

“Increased competition for sales is 
the major reason for the upsurge in 
miles being driven by salesmen in 
making their calls,” Mr. Schoen said. 
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Book Review: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Conditioning Wheat for Milling 


A survey of the literature 
(October, 1958) by Dorothy 
Bradbury, J. E. Hubbard, 
M. M. MeMasters and F. R. 
Senti, Northern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Peoria, lll. (Re- 
viewed by the Technical Com- 
mittee, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers.) 


The authors deserve great praise 
for the extensive literature review on 
wheat conditioning which they pre- 
pared. The survey will be of much 
value for all concerned with condi- 
tioning in the milling industry. For 
the practical miller and milling engi- 
neer it brings together in convenient 
form detailed summaries of a wide 
variety of conditioning procedures— 
both successful and unsuccessful. 

The results cited will permit the 
more intelligent application of condi- 
tioning operations in specific mill sit- 
uations. For those engaged in theoret- 
ical and applied milling research the 
data and summaries provide the 
background for developing an ade- 
quate program on conditioning. The 
survey clearly indicates a need for 
definitive data showing the degree to 
which conditioning procedures can 
contribute to greater economy of 
milling operations, increased yields 
of flour, and enhanced flour quality. 

References to 666 literature cita- 
tions have been made, most of these 
covering articles published in English 
and German during the past 40 years. 
Some references in French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Hungarian and Russian 
are included. The literature citations 
are especially welcome in many in- 
stances because there are references 
to articles published in foreign trade 
periodicals not covered by the usual 
abstracting journals. 

The survey of the literature on 
wheat conditioning is divided into 
three parts. Part I is a summary of 
data from the literature on condi- 
tioning. Part II includes data in the 
literature on subjects related to con- 
ditioning, and Part III contains the 
bibliography. 

Part I includes sections on defini- 
tions of terms and on cold, warm, 
and hot conditioning, with brief sum- 
maries after each section. 

It is apparent that conditioning is 
far from a scientifically developed 
process. The literature contains many 
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contradictions and does not lead one 
to a satisfactory answer as to what 
are the conditions for moisture, tem- 
perature, or time for best milling re- 
sults. Perhaps this situation is not 
surprising because of the complexities 
involved in treating a biologically ac- 
tive and widely variable material 
such as wheat for processing, using 
different types of equipment located 
in different climates where the ob- 
jectives and incentives of milling are 
different. 

Also, having the literature on con- 
ditioning methods available for re- 
view brings into focus in a striking 
manner, the lack of complete, thor- 
ough, and highly competent scientific 
experimental comparisons of condi- 
tioning methods. Too much of the 
work reported in the literature repre- 
sents opinions not clearly supported 
by data and often the data provided 
were not obtained under controlled 
conditions. 

Hot conditioning appears to be 
recommended principally where alter- 
ation in gluten properties is sought. 
The literature is confusing on what 
constitutes hot conditioning or what 
milling benefits to expect from hot 
conditioning. Steam conditioning is a 
common procedure for the applica- 
tion of heat, although the literature 
contains reports on the use of ultra- 
sonic and high frequency waves, in- 
frared and a condenser system as 
methods for heating wheat during 
conditioning. The review contains 
many references to the vacuum dry- 
ing of wheat after conditioning. 

P>rt II ‘s presented urdor the fol- 
lowing three subheads: Hygroscopici- 
ty of Wheat, Absorption and Trans- 
mission of Heat by Wheat, and En- 
trance of Water into the Wheat Ker- 
nel. These subjects have been cov- 
ered generally by rather good experi- 
mental work which has appeared in 
commonly available scientific journ- 
als. The review provides an excellent 
opportunity for those interested to 
read pertinent literature without de- 
voting time to a reference search. 

Unfortunately, the literature on 
these subjects is usually not directly 
related to wheat conditioning. Fur- 
ther research will need to develop the 
necessary relationships between the 
subject of conditioning and the scien- 
tifically practical application of con- 
ditioning to milling. Meantime those 
skilled in the art might recognize 
some degree of correlation with their 
milling and baking quality objective 
and try exploratory installations and 
stuties in milling production. 

TIL ecan*yins the b’bliozraphv 
material. with 666 literature refer- 
ences and is a most valuable and help- 
ful contribution to milling technology. 

The authors have completed a dif- 
ficult task, and while it would have 
been more helpful had the literature 
review led to a clarification of the 
d'fferences of opinion that prevail on 
the subject of conditioning, neverthe- 
less, this situation is in no sense the 
fault of the authors, who have done 
excellently with the complex assign- 
ment. 

Considering the many different 
methods used besides the many dif- 
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ferent types of raw material treated 
under different atmospheric condi- 
tions, it is not surprising that so 
many different answers and so many 
contradictions have been observed, 
and that no final answer has been 
established by this review. Scientists 
cannot spend the effort to test every 
variation of these factors and all 
combinations. It will always be up to 
the miller to interpret general con- 
clusions in terms of his particular 
wheat-weather-product setup. 

To the operative miller, it gives a 
good cross-sectional picture of every 
method tried. It should be of help to 
the man who is used to the stepwise 
cold tempering method but, who, on 
account of the space problem, is 
searching for other means of tem- 
pering, such as a combination of cold 
and hot or direct steaming. It should 
help the chemist and miller to make 
decisions and should save both a lot 
of grief and enable them to avoid 
repeating some of the mistakes other 
people have made and recognized. 

Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to Wheat Conditioning 
publication, Northern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, 
1815 North University, Peoria, Il. 

The Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., also has copies 
available for sale. The expected price 
is $1 a copy. 


Future Work 


Research on wheat conditioning is 
proceeding at Peoria. A search is be- 
ing made for methods whereby the 
progress of moisture migration in the 
wheat kernel can be measured. 

Five different methods have been 
under investigation: 


@ Staining with dyes. 

@ Staining with iodine. 

@ Use of cobalt salts. 

@ Use of interference microscopy to 
measure water content of kernel tis- 
sues. 

@ Use of radioactive water and radio- 
autography to measure water m‘gra- 
tion. 

The major problem, according to 
the USDA experts, is the accurate 
measurement of moisture in micro- 
scopic regions of the wheat kernel. 
A complete solution to this problem 
is not expected to be possible by any 
single approach being studied. The 
results to date have given partial an- 
swers and provided improved research 
techniques which merit further de- 
velopment. Evaluation of the more 
promising methods will be continued 
to determine their applicability to 
the measurement of conditioning 
treatments. 

Future research on wheat condi- 
tioning will direct attention to the 
relation of conditioning to the break- 
down of the wheat kernel in milling. 
One approach being considered is ex- 
perimental micro-milling of wheat 
after a wide variety of conditioning 
treatments. The flour and bran then 
would be analyzed both chemically 
and by microscopic examination. De- 
terminations would be made of the 
extent and sensitivity with which 
such analyses reflect differences in 
conditioning variables. 
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Primary area of operation will be 
the commercial crop regions of the 
north central states. Headquarters 
for the council will be in Minneapo- 
lis. The merger is expected to pro- 
vide more combined effort in the field 
of improving the quality of wheat 
and other crops. 

“Agricultural research, control and 
education have never received sup- 
porting funds commensurate with the 
importance of agriculture in the econ- 
omy of the state or nation,” said Mr. 
Stevens. “Higher priority must be 
placed’ on the needs of agriculture 
for research in terms of staff, build- 
ings, equipment and operating funds. 
The Crop Quality Council will work 
toward this goal,” he added. 

Mr. Stevens announced that funds 
for the council are expected to come 
from several different sources. Vol- 
untary yearly contributions will be 
solicited from industries which proc- 
ess, transport or handle agricultural 
products from producer to consumer. 
Agricultural producers, producer or- 
ganizations and businesses which sell 
products or services to producers or 
processors will be called upon for 
support. He also stated that many 
individuals, companies, foundations 
and organizations will undoubtedly 
wish to further the purpose and ob- 
jectives of this tax exempt, educa- 
tional and research organization. 


Cooperation will be sought with 


federal and state departments of ag- 
riculture, agricultural colleges, ex- 
periment stations, farm organiza- 
tions, cooperatives and commodity 
groups, scientific societies, national 
and state processors, transportation 
organizations, handlers and other 
businesses serving agriculture. 


One of the programs planned for 
action by the Crop Quality Council 
is to maintain and improve the his- 
torically high quality of spring wheat. 
Other projects will stress the use of 
crop seeds which are best adapted to 
local conditions, have highest quality 
and are agronomically and economi- 
cally best. The council will also act 
as a clearing house for information 
on crop improvement and rust con- 
trol. 

The Rust Prevention Assn. was or- 
ganized in 1922 and the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. in 1928. The 
merger was effected by a task force 
of four men—Mr. Stevens; Totton P. 
Heffelfinger, president, F. H. Peavey 
& Co.; P. Norman Ness, vice presi- 
dent, International Milling Co., and 
Royce Ramsland, manager of Minne- 
apolis grain operations, General Mills, 
Inc. 

Members of the Board 


Members of the interim board of 
directors of the newly organized Crop 
Quality Council are Mr. Stevens; Mr. 
Heffelfinger; Mr. Ness; Robert S. 
Macfarlane, president, Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Co.; Clarke Bassett, 
senior vice president, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis; J. A. Bolton, 
president, Atwood-Larson Co.; C. R. 


Carlson, Jr., vice president, 
& Co.; Thomas C. Croll, assistant 
general manager, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., and William 
McG. Rait, Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, a representative of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. Executive secretary of the 
council will be Donald G. Fletcher, 
who has served with the Rust Pre- 
vention Assn. for 38 years. On the 
staff will be Dr. Eugene B. Hayden, 
who has been associate secretary 
since 1956. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Export 


Clearances Climb 


WINNIPEG — Aggregating 5,778,- 
000 bu., Canada’s wheat and flour ex- 
port clearances for the week ended 
June 9 more than doubled the pre- 
vious week’s output of 2,460,000 bu. 
The latest shipments included 954,000 
bu. in the form of flour, of which 
503,000 bu. went to International 
Wheat Agreement countries. The 
flour total a week earlier amounted 
to 327,000 bu. in terms of wheat, and 
all but 20,000 bu. of this was for IWA 
destinations. 

All of the wheat went to IWA 
countries. This movement comprised 
2,175,000 bu. cleared to the U.K.; 1,- 
043,000 bu. to Germany; 513,000 bu. 
to Japan; 379,000 bu. to the Nether- 
lands; 322,000 bu. to Belgium; 180,- 
000 bu. to Switzerland; 117,000 bu. 
to the Dominican Republic and the 
remaining 95,000 bu. to Norway. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


MO. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
3,000,000 bus, 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo, 

















At your service... 


George Potts brings 20 years of 
experience in the milling and bak- 
ing industries to his new position 
as advertising sales manager of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

When you're looking for market 
data, you can always depend on 
George for help . . . call Franklin 
4-5200 or write to him at 2501 
Wayzata Blvd. in Minneapolis. 


Se THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Business Journalists ‘Since 1873 
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38%, compared with 55% the preced- 
ing week and 33% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Prices remained unchanged. 

Quotations June 10, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.15@5.25, standard 95% pat- 
ent $5.05@5.15, straight $5.05@5.10; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15@7.20, sacked, with the latter 
representing the delivered price in 
this area of nationally advertised 
brands; first clears $3.55@3.60, clears 
of 1% ash and higher $2.90@3.05. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Sales Activity Light 


Soft wheat flour sales activity was 
decidedly limited last week, according 
to St. Louis and Chicago area mill- 
ers. A small increase in nearby ship- 
ment bookings was noted, bringing 
the week's sales up to 25 to 30% of 
capacity. However, this was more the 
result of contract exhaustion and the 
necessity for current replacement 
than any pick-up in demand. Taken 
as a whole, soft goods bakers are rea- 
sonably well covered for a few weeks 
ahead. Both millers and buyers are 
showing a determination to hold off 
on any new crop business until more 
is known about the quality and cost 
of new wheat. 

Quotations St. Louis, June 10: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6.10, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.95; cake $7, pastry 
$4.95, soft straights $5.05, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
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standard $5.70, clears $5.45; spring 
short patent $6.15, standard $6.05, 
clears $6; Chicago: High ratio $6.93 
@7, short patent $6@6.15, clears $5 
@5.15, cookie and cracker flours $5.40 
cottons, $5.25 papers. 


Demand Unimproved 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour business in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area was almost flat last week 
with only the usual fill-in and p.d.s. 
orders, which did not amount to more 
than 5 to 10% of capacity. There 
seemed to be no attempt to get on 
a new crop basis although the wheat 
harvest was progressing rapidly after 
some delay from rains. Some mills 
were running five days getting out 
export orders but average running 
was approximately four days. Prices 
were mostly unchanged. 

Quotations June 10, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.78@5.88, 
95% standard patent $5.68@5.78, 
straight grade $5.63@5.73; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.35@ 
5.45; first clear $4.05@4.15, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Production Improved 
In Pacific Northwest 


Pacific Northwest flour trading 
continued slow on both a domestic 
and export basis, but flour grind 
showed an increase of about 15%. 

The domestic market was at slow 
bell with majority of bakers work- 


ing from inventories and marking 
time for new crop wheat to arrive 
in volume amounts. Domestic flour 


prices continued to hold steady. 
Quotations June 10, Portland: Hard 
wheat high gluten $7.07, all Montana 
hard $686, clears $688; Bluestem 
bakers $6.69; cake $7.25, pastry $6.25, 
pie $5.90; fine whole wheat $6.35, 
graham $5.95, cracked wheat $5.90, 
crushed wheat $6.45; Seattle: Family 
patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes $10.20; 
pastry flour in 100-Ib. cottons, $5.30. 


Buffalo Bookings 
Continue Small 


Flour sales were at a low ebb last 
week, with activity confined to a few 
scattered lots on a p.d.s. basis. Evi- 


dently consumers have enough sup- 
plies on hand to carry them through 
to the new crop. 

Bakeries are _ resisting current 
price levels, which are approximate- 
ly 25¢ higher than they were when 
consumers made their initial big 
bookings at the beginning of last 
year’s crop. 

Spring wheat flour climbed 13¢ dur- 
ing the week and Kansas edged up 
1¢. Clears and cake flour were un- 
changed. Other pastry flours declined 
3¢. 

Exports of wheat and flour were 
very modest during the week, with 
the exception of several large wheat 
purchases by India. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
not too good. Both export and do- 
mestic demand was moderate. He 
added May was a better month than 
April but “there was not anything 
spectacular about April.” 

Local bakeries stjll are complain- 
ing about the continued slump in their 
sales. They can’t pinpoint the reason 
for the downturn, but in many stores 
sales are 25% below a year ago. 

Flour output here _ rebounded 
sharply from the preceding holiday- 
shortened week and was also above 
a year ago. Two mills put in a full 
7-day week; one worked 6 days; one 
524 days; one 5 days and the remain- 
ing mill worked 4% days. 

All of the mills stepped up their 
running time from the previous week. 
Two mills increased their output by 
2 days; one by 1% days; two by 1 
day, and the other mill raised its 
running time by % day. 

Quotations June 10: Spring family 
$6.91, high gluten, $6.47@6.67, short 
$6.17@6.37, spring standard $6.07@ 
6.32, straight $6.27, first clear $5.35 
@5.54; hard winter short $5.76@6.27, 
standard $5.61@6.17, first clear $5.31 
@5.34; soft winter short patent $7.37 
@7.55, standard $6.20@6.85, straight 
$5.30@5.53, first clear $4.35@4.73. 


Flour Trade Steady 
Throughout Canada 


The domestic flour trade is at about 
a normal level for the season of the 
year throughout Canada, but mills 
are operating short of a full week. 
Prices are unchanged and stocks are 
not heavy. 

Quotations June 11, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.20@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.95@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100-Ib. 
papers, $4.75@4.95; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Top patent springs for use in 
Conada $6.30@6.40 in 100-lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Flour buying across the U.S. was confined 
almost exclusively to one- and two-carlot sales 
for fill-in until new crop offerings are avail- 
able. If any factor set the period apart from 
previous weeks it was probably this heightened 
pace of piecemeal purchasing. Coupled with 
this was a marked drop in flour mill running 


MILLFEED 


Increased demand for formula feeds and a 
sharp dip in flour mill running time tended to 
keep milifeed quotations fairly strong. Gen- 
erally, the heightened call coincided with the 
completion of field work in many areas. Price 
gains were mild, rather than spectacular. 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures gained considerable strength 
from the latest government forecast which cuts 
15 million bushels from the new hard wheat 
harvest, and the fact that much of that crop 
appears to be headed for the government price 
support program. 


—_——r——ororowsna aera. 


15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers flour $4.95 @5 in 100 lb. 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. (Bulk 


delivery 12¢ less, all prices cash car- 
lots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Volume 
Smallest in Weeks 


Some small sales to Europe and 
the Americas were consummated dur- 
ing the week, but the over-all vol- 
ume for the period was one of the 
smallest in some time. 


Most important export business 
was to Vietnam, which bought ap- 
proximately 230,000 cwt. of .48 ash 
flour, entirely for North Pacific clear- 
ance. Indonesia bought 40,000 cwt. 
with a few smaller amounts. Saudi 
Arabia bought 5,000 to 15,000 cwt. 
almost daily and takings by Lebanon 
exceeded 10,000 cwt., Kuwait booked 
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10,000 cwt. and commitments rang- 
ing from 4,000 to more than 10,000 
cwt. were also worked to Norway, 
Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Jamaica and 
the other Americas. The Pacific 
Northwest reported a few small or- 
ders from the Philippines. 


Contracts were awarded during the 
week by the Canadian government 
purchasing agency, covering some 
9,800 long tons of flour for shipment 
to Chile, as a gift of Canada. Mills 
in the West participated in the busi- 
ness and the movement is to be made 
from the West Coast. Shipment is to 
be effected by June 21. 


Another parcel of flour will be ac- 
quired by the government purchasing 
agency on June 14, to take care of 
the flour Canada is giving to the 
UNRWA for the relief of Palestine 
refugees. Quotations on this lot have 
been requested f.a.s. Montreal, so 
eastern mills will have an opportuni- 
ty of sharing in this business. Ship- 
ment is to be made by mid-July. 

Canadian export clearances of flour 
for the week ended June 9 rose to 
414,700 cwt. compared with 142,200 
cwt. a week earlier. International 
Wheat Agreement countries took 
218,700 cwt. of the latest movement 
while 133,500 cwt. moved to those 
destinations the previous week. 


Rye 

Rye flour sales improved slightly 
last week as buyers nearing the sup- 
ply exhaustion point were forced to 
enter the market. However, on the 
national pattern the overall volume 
was very light. Prices remained un- 
changed. 

Quotations June 10, Buffalo, cot- 
tons: White rye $5.19@5.24, medium 
rye $4.99@5.04, dark rye $4.44@4.49; 
Minneapolis: White $4.37@4.47, me- 
dium $4.17@4.27, dark $3.62@3.72; 
Chicago: White patent $4.44@4.70, 
medium $4.24@4.50, dark $3.75@ 
3.95; Pittsburgh: White $5@5.09, me- 
dium $4.79@4.89, dark $4.30@4.34, 
rye meal $4.34@4.59. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
throughout Canada is only moderate 
at unchanged prices. Production is in 
line with buying orders. 

Quotations June 11, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65; oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons, 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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reasonably well in line with require- 
ments. By the close of the week, with 
buyers short-time needs covered, 
track supplies cleared out and mill- 
feed trading dried up again. 

Quotations June 10: Sacked bran 
$38@38.50, shorts $40.50@41; bulk 
bran $34@34.50, shorts $36.50@37, 
middlings $35.50@36. 

Boston: A plentiful supply situa- 
tion forced moderate declines in the 
local millfeed market last week. 
Highly competitive offerings from 
Canadian outlets also added to the 
overall easier picture. At the close of 
the week’s activity the balance be- 
tween supply and demand was gener- 
ally regarded as healthy as buyers 
were entering the market for sub- 
stantial commitments. Bran was 50¢ 
to $1 lower with sacked showing the 
maximum decline. Middlings declined 
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the same amount with the sacked 
quotation also experiencing the max- 
imum loss. 

Quotations June 11: Bran, bulk 
$42; sacked $46; middlings bulk $46, 
sacked $50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued 
quiet last week. Mixers’ business held 
steady, with no tendency to taper or 
increase. However, their inventories 
remained low. One spokesman said 
there is “no chagrin at today’s 
prices,” and no attempts were made 
to bid under the market. He added, 
“We may be at the top of a trading 
range for the next few weeks, or 
months.” Local levels were $3@3.50 
below the west on bran after being 
$5 below on May 9. Middlings were 
even to within 50¢ of competition. 
The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings held steady at $5. Running 
time ranged from 4% to 7 days. Bulk 
and sacked bran ended $1 lower; bulk 
and sacked middlings were un- 
changed. Red dog held steady. 

Quotations June 10: Bran $33@G 
33.50 bulk, $38@38.50 sacked; mid- 
dlings $38@38.50 bulk, $43@43.50 
sacked; red dog $45@46 bulk, $49.50 
@53 sacked. 

Pacific Coast: Oregon and Wash- 
ington millfeed quotations declined 
$1 a ton for the second consecutive 
week in the face of larger offerings 
and a continued narrow demand. 

Wheat millrun for prompt through 
June shipment was readily available 
from Portland and Seattle mills. Mix- 
ers and feeders continued to be cau- 
tious buyers and inclined to await 
more settled market conditions. 

Mill offerings increased slightly but 
shipping directions on earlier book- 
ings were sluggish. Wheat feed pro- 
duction of Oregon and Washington 
mills dropped rather sharply and 
totaled 6550 tons during the week 
compared with 7,900 tons the pre- 
vious period. 

Quotations June 10 Portland: Mill- 
run $38@39 bulk, $41@42 sacked; 
Seattle: Millrun $39 bulk, $42 sacked; 
standard middlings $45 bulk, $48 
sacked. 

Canada: With greatly improved 
pastures in all parts of Canada as a 
result of particularly favorable grow- 
ing weather during the past two 
weeks, demand for millfeeds has 
slackened considerably. Stocks are on 
the increase and prices range $5 low- 
er to unchanged. 

Quotations June 11, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $34@37 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $37 @39, mid- 
dlings $39@42. The sharpest declines 
in prices occurred in Manitoba. All 
prices cash carlots in sacks; small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra; Toronto-Montreal: 
Bran $44@47, shorts $48@50, mid- 
dlings $52@53, net cash terms, new 
bags included, mixed or straight cars. 
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AMF Appoints 


Export Sales Manager 


NEW YORK—Alexander K. Gage, 
Jr., has been appointed bakery ma- 
chinery export sales manager of 
American Machine & Foundry Co.’s 
international group, announced 
frank X. White, vice president and 
group executive. 

Mr. Gage succeeds A. J. Coll, who 
was named assistant general mana- 
ger in charge of food machinery prod- 
ucts of the international group. Mr. 
Gage recently returned to New York 
after two years in Geneva with AMF 
Overseas Corp. He has been associ- 
ated with the American export trade 
for the past 25 years, during 15 of 
which he has been abroad on sales 
and operational assignments. 
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and regulations, the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the railroads, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, grain grading 
standards of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice—just to name a few. 

As a coup de grace, Mr. Rice seem- 
ingly has demanded the scalp of the 
board’s top official, Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president. 


Declining Activity 


Mr. Rice, apparently in common 
with the entire membership, bemoans 
the lack of activity by public traders 
and says, “Our once great institution 
is limping along with a catastrophic 
reduction in trading volume, caused 
by governmental usurpation of the 
grain marketing processes once per- 
formed by the private trade.” 

But, as one member phrased it “No 
one in his right mind is going to quar- 
rel with that statement. But where, 
in his whole series of letters, has Mr. 
Rice given even a glimpse of a plan 
or program to get the government 
out of our hair?” 

In another paragraph of despera- 
tion, Mr. Rice states, ‘““Maybe it’s too 
late—maybe we have drifted too long 
and practices which we have allowed 
to exist will now suffocate us. The 
source of leadership, it seems, will 
have to come from farmers them- 
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tion is closely affiliated with Rice 
Grain Corp., lessee of one of the large 
grain elevators erected several years 
ago by the Chicago Port Authority. 
Further, he states, the lessees have 
been operating the elevator since its 
completion, and this elevator is one 
of the class known as “public ware- 
houses,” on which point Mr. Rice has 
not been complimentary. 

Mr. Rowland states further, “Al- 
though a continuous critic of eleva- 
tors and their operations, Mr. Rice is 
chairman of the board of Rice Grain 
Corp. and a substantial stockholder 
of that firm. This firm stores grain 
for CCC; it engages in export activi- 
ties and it runs a grain merchandising 
business along with public storage. 
Also, its president is a director of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and 
serves as chairman of both its ware- 
house committee and transportation 
committee.” 

In essence, Mr. Rowland was point- 
ing out that the Rice criticism of pub- 
lic warehouses and their operation 
appears to be an indictment of the 
operations of the concern of which 
Mr. Rice is board chairman. In a 
similar vein, Mr. Rowland was pin- 
pointing the fact that Benjamin Ras- 
kin, president of Rice, is the ranking 
member of two very important com- 
mittees where warehouses and their 
operations are prime considerations 
in one instance and transportation 
matters in another. Among the latter 
are the crosstown switching tariffs, 
of which Mr. Rice has been a con- 
stant complainant. 


selves.” Nomination Refused 


But another member, one who Mr. Rowland rounded out his ap- 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


never subscribes to defeatism, made  praisal of the latest Rice letter, dated 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” this observation: “I cannot feel that June 10, by saying, “Prior to submit- 


anyone really believes any substantial ting its report of Nov. 25, 1959, the 


Crees section of our farm population nominating committee of the Chicago 
is in favor of getting the government 


out of the grain business if it would 0 “ ae msetns 9 Porcgpe Shan 
L£ SS (ZL SSS RIES mean the end of support prices that "@ame could be Considered for an elec- 


make the loan program an alterna- ive office. He fused to permit such 
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tive form of marketing. Many of Consideration. 
them understand that it’s an econom- “We regret that Mr. Rice now sees 
ic monstrosity, but those non-re- fit to criticize publicly this associa- 
course loans, and those purchase tion, its rules and regulations, and 
agreements, look mighty attractive. the marketing practices that have 
Don’t think for a minute that the made him a prominent grain man, at 
Proxmires—and the other members the same time refusing to permit the 
of i who think like he Wis- nominations committee and the mem- 
consin senator—are not acutely con- bership opportunity te @etermine 
Sescus 5 of this fact. We'll get nO whether he should take an active part 
leadership from the farmer, it will in the responsibility of managing the 
have to come from the urban tax- board of trade’s affairs.” 
_— oe ne. eaeee Seas ey Officials of the board of trade ap- 
peared reluctant to make rebuttal to 
Rowland Rebuttal the charges leveled against them, but 
Chairman Rowland, in replying to said that due to the fact the metro- 
Mr. Rice’s attack on the Chicago  politan press had given publicity to 
Board of Trade officials, pointed out Mr. Rice’s letter, they had no choice 
that the author of the letter in ques- but to make appropriate reply. 
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VETERAN—M. C. Alvarez (left), vice president and manager of Interna- 
tional Milling Co.’s eastern division, presents Louis Viviano (center), retiring 
60-year veteran of the semolina and flour industry, with a silver cigar box 
engraved with the names of his customers and close business associates. An- 
thony L. DePasquale (seated right), durum sales manager, U.S., for Inter- 


national, and one of the speakers at the retirement dinner, came from Minne- 
apolis for the occasion, held recently at New York City’s Rifle Club. 


Louis A. Viviano Retires After 60 Years 


NEW YORK — Louis A. Viviano, a 
60-year veteran of the semolina and 
flour industry, was honored by Inter- 
national Milling Co. at a retirement 
dinner at the Rifle Club here. 

Citing Mr. Viviano for his many 
years of loyal service, M. C. Alvarez, 
vice president and manager of the 
company’s eastern division, present- 
ed him with a silver cigar box, en- 
graved with the names of his custom- 
ers and close business associates. Mr. 
Alvarez said, “Louis Viviano has left 
us a great heritage. Here is a man 
who is virtually a legend in the trade 
in his own time; a man whose tire- 
less energy has earned him the repu- 
tation of a most dynamic man.” 

Born in Santa Margherita, Italy, 
young Mr. Viviano moved with his 
family to Brooklyn in 1885. His father 
worked as a flour jobber there from 
1892 to 1906. During this time the 
young man took a liking to the flour 
business and continued in it for the 
next 60 years. 

In 1906, Mr. Viviano became a 
member of the New York Produce 


Exchange, and has held a continuous 
membership ever since. Last fal! he 
was cited as one of the members of 
longest standing in the history of the 
exchange. 

Back in 1910, Mr. Viviano made 
the transition from flour jobber to 
flour broker, and began to specialize 
in selling to macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers. He expanded his dur- 
um business by representing the Rush 
City Milling Co. of Minnesota. 

By 1916, Mr. Viviano had become 
an exclusive flour broker for Capital 
Flour Mills of St. Paul, representing 
that firm in the eastern U.S. 


When International purchased Cap- 
ital in 1946, he continued as broker 
for the company, handling durum ac- 
counts for International’s eastern di- 
vision. He has been a broker for In- 
ternational ever since. 


Mr. Viviano will live in retirement 
with his wife, Calogera, in Plainfield, 
N.J. His leisure time will be spent 
golfing and fishing at Martha’s Vine- 
yard in New England. 





Brazilian Delegation 
Tours Wheat, Milling, 


Baking Establishments 


WASHINGTON — A _ delegation 
from Brazil, comprised of several 
representatives of the milling, wheat 
growing and baking industries, cur- 
rently is touring the U.S. under guid- 
ance of several growers’ associations 
and the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Brazilian delegation arrived in 
Washington the first week of June, 
where its members visited with USDA 
officials, did some sightseeing and 
toured the Agricultural Research 
Center at Beltsville, Md. 

During the remainder of June the 
team will spend some time in New 
York conferring with representatives 
of the North American Export Grain 
Assn., visiting the various milling and 
grain association offices in Chicago, 


Kansas City, Houston, Texas, and New 
Orleans, as well as major bakeries 
in those communities. 

Members of the delegation are Au- 
gusto Camossa, Sao Paulo, represent- 
ing the Brazilian milling industry; 
Dr. Mario DiPierro, president, Pasta 
Industry, Union of Sao Paulo; Dr. 
Danilo Savassi, president, Brazil Bak- 
ers Syndicate, Belo Horizonte; Zeno 
Ricalde, Brazilian representative for 
the South American office of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Assn., Rio de Janeiro; Dr. Ford 
M. Milan, U.S. agricultural attache 
to Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, and Jack L. 
Smith, director, South American of- 
fice, Wheat Market Development 
Service, Lima, Peru. 

Sponsoring groups, in addition to 
the Great Plains organization, are the 
Kansas Wheat Commission, Kansas 
Association of Wheat Growers, the 
Nebraska Wheat Commission, the 
Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn. and 
the Colorado Wheat Administrative 
Committee. 
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MNF President Names Committees, 
Chairmen to Head 1960 Activities 


CHICAGO—Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, has appointed this year’s feder- 
ation committees. Several changes in 
personnel have been made in accord- 
ance with the rule of rotation fol- 
lowed by the organization. 

The executive committee is elected 
by the board of directors, as is the 
retirement committee. Otherwise, 
committees are named by the presi- 
dent. To the maximum extent possi- 
ble, committee members are selected 
to represent various milling areas 
and kinds of mills, but it is equally 
important that the best qualified men 
in the industry who are willing to do 
the work implicit in any MNF com- 
mittee assignment be chosen, Mr. 
English stated. 

Committee appointments in the 
MNF run from one annual conven- 
tion until the next, except that the 
retirement committee members are 
elected for three-year terms which 
begin July 1. 

Executive—Ellis D. English (chairman), 
Commander Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo 


lis; W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co,, Inc., 
Indianapolis; Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill 


ing Co., Owosso, Mich.; G. 8. Kennedy 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapo- 
lis; John L. Locke, Fisher Filouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha: R. G. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; James L. 
Rankin, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; Elmer 


W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co. Wichita; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; John J. Vanier, West 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; D. H. 
Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; R. D 
Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. 
Committee on Agriculture Elmer W. 
Reed (chairman), Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita; Atherton Bean, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Mark Heffelfinger, Rus 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Dean 
McNeal, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; J. E. 
Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville; 


Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., Minne 
apolis; Howard W. Taylor, Pacific Millers’ 
Assn., Tacoma; D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Mill 


ing Co., Chicago; R. D. 
Mills, Inc., Dallas. 
Bakery Relations Committee—G. § 
nedy (chairman), General 
neapolis; W. H. Bowman, 
Indianapolis; Ellis D. 
Larabee Milling Co., 
Greer, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis: J. A. 
Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; John Tatam, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Dallas 
Durum Committee 
man), International 


Zumwalt, Burrus 
Ken 
Mills, Inec., Min 
Acme-Evans Co., 
English, Commander 
Minneapolis; B. J. 


Phil Von Blon (chair 
Milling Co., Minneapo 
lis; E. W. Kuhn, Amber Milling Division, 
St. Paul; C. W. Kutz, Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. L. Merry, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; wu. S. Swanson, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; R. R. 


Wentzel, Doughboy Industries, Inc., New 
Richmond, Wis. 
Export Advisory Committee—R. ID. Zum- 


walt (chairman), Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; 


M. M. Benidt, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; John L,. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas 


Milling Co., Wichita; J. E. 
Allen Smith & Co., 


Skidmore, J. 


Knoxville; A. B. Spar 
boe, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; W M. 
Steinke, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne 
apolis; John Tatam, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Finance Committee — Henry E. Kuehn 
(chairman), King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis; Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich.; Floyd W. Ross, Hunter 


Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 

Grain Grades Committee—W. G. Catron, 
Jr. (chairman), Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; W. E. Jernberg, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; C. B. Knappen, Jr., 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, Mich.; F. H. 


McKown, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; W. 
Cc, Mikkelsen, Centennial Mills, Inec., Port- 
land, Ore.; Norman Ness, International 


Milling Co., Minneapolis; Anthony C. Owens, 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; C. E. 
Bay State Milling Co., Minneapolis; R. H 
Uhlmann, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City; William J. Walton, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; Owen Wimberly, Okeene Mill 
ing Co., Okeene, Okla. 

Millfeed Committee—D. M. Mennel (chair 
man), Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio; 
John Branston, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; L. D. Compton, Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Ogden Confer, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; R. B. 
Laing, Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas; K. C. Kelley, Igleheart Brothers, 
Evansville, Ind.; E. D. Rogers, Jr., Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis; George P. 


Urban, Jr., George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
falo; John Weddle, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Technical Advisory Committee — H. H. 


Schopmeyer (chairman), International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Howard Becker, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; Don- 


uld 8. Eber Asseciation of Operative Mill 
ers Kansas City; G EK Findley Burrus 
Mills Ine Dallas J Ww Giertz Kansas 
Milling Co Wichita Ww L. Hatley Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co Seattle Ww L. Heald 
Acme-Evans Co Indianapolis Robert \ 
Larsen Pillsbury Co Minneapolis; O \ 


Oudal, General 
L. Rainey 


Mills, Ime 
Commander 


Minneapolis; W 
Larabee Milling Co 


Minneapolis Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co Minneapolis; John 8S. Whinery, 
Rodney Milling Co Kansas City 


Retirement 
(chairman) 
neapolis 


Committee—-M. BE 
International 
Alfred G 


MeDonatld 
Milling Co Min 


Beckmann, Pioneer 


Fiour Mills, San Antonio; Charles G M« 
Clave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls 
Mont 
Wheat Flour Institute Committee— James 
Rankin (chairman), Pillsbury Co Min 
neapolis; Eldon Addy Kansas Milling Co 
Wichita; Harold P. Bell, Quaker 


Oats Co., 
Blessing, Commander 
Minneapolis; Ken VFish 
er, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle: H. 1D 
Hale, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan 
sas; Mark Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller Mill 
ing Co Minneapolis; W A. Lohman, Jr., 


Chicago: Roger F 


Larabee Milling Co 


General Mills, Inc Minneapolis; L. L. Lund 
gaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; John T. Lynch, International Milling 
ier Minneapolis; Harold M. Regier, Buhler 
Mills, Ine., Buhler, Kansas; W. C. Toevs, 
J Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 


Paul Uhimann, Jr., Standard Milling Co., 


Kansas City; Tom White, Alabama Flour 

Mills, Decatur, Ala.; Frank A. Yost, Hop 

kinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
The chairmen of MNF ' standing 


committees have broad powers to 
select subcommittees to attend to 
specific pieces of work. After a pro- 
gram or plan of action has been de- 
cided upon by a full committee. it 
may prove to be necessary to partici- 
pate in some kind of a meeting or 
conference in support of the com- 
mittee’s position. As a general rule, 
the services of the full committee are 
not only not required in such an un- 
dertaking, but it would subject the 
MNF to a great deal of expense 
which could be avoided. The usual 
practice is to employ subcommittees 
for specific assignments and not to 
continue them in indefinite existence. 
In addition to the above regular 
standing committees, the following 
two special committees have been 
appointed for specific tasks: 
Transportation Study 
V. Harris (chairman), 
Owosso, Mich.; John L. Locke, Fisher Flour 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; G. 8. Kennedy, Gen 


eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. G. McClave, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont.; 


Committee— Robert 
Harris Milling Co., 


D M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co. Tos 
toria, Ohio; James L. Rankin, Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis; G. M. Ross, American 
Flours Co., Newton, Kansas, 


Weights and Measures Task Committee 
©. A. Oudal (chairman), General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Charles E. Joyce, Pills- 


bury Co., Minneapolis; John T. Lynch, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; Stowe 
Moody, Interstate Milling Co., Charlotte, 
N.C.; E. W. Morrison, Jr., Morrison Mill 
ing Co., Denton, Texas. 








VISITOR FROM C.A.—Pictured on 
the right is Luis C. Giraldo C, who 
called at the offices of The North- 
western Miller during a visit to Min- 
neapolis. He was escorted by Dr. Max 
Markley, Markley Laboratories, Inc., 
who is seen at the left. Mr. Giraldo, 
who has been running a mill in Hon- 
duras, is taking up a new appoint- 
ment with W. T. Deininger Cia, 
Puerta de la Laguna, El Salvador, in 
July. Mr. Giraldo claims to have op- 
erated the first pneumatic mill in the 
Western Hemisphere —in Colombia 
more than 10 years ago. 











CROP REPORT 
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late and a cold wet spring retarded 
early growth. Combines, already ac- 
tive in Texas and Oklahoma as 
weather permits, are expected to 
launch their full scale northward at- 
tack about mid-June. 


Indicated Yield 

The indicated winter wheat yield 
of 25 bu. an acre for harvest as grain 
is the second highest of record, well 
above the average of 20.2 bu., but still 
below the record 28.5 bu. yield of 
1958. Yield per acre prospects for 
most states held the same or im- 
proved slightly over May 1 prospects. 
As of June 1, only Arizona expected 
yields to be below average and Indi- 
ana was the only state expecting a 
new record high yield, although sev- 
eral were at or near the record. 

In the last 10 years, the average 
change in the U.S. production esti- 
mate from June 1 to harvest has been 
56 million bushels, ranging from a 
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maximum of 115 million bushels to a 
minimum of 5 million bushels. 


May brought forth a combination 
of moisture and temperatures that 
continued to add to the winter wheat 
outturn. Wheat in the Panhandle of 
Texas and Oklahoma and spilling 
over into southwest Kansas and 
southeast Colorado found soil mois- 
ture supplies nearly exhausted by the 
end of May, but early June rains over 
some of this area should be significant 
in maintaining the June 1 prospects. 

Important producing Plains States 
experienced considerable cool, cloudy 
weather that swelled berries to give 
a very favorable “head fill,” although 
some areas were running short of 
soil moisture. The Corn Belt and most 
northern states found clearing 
weather and warm temperatures con- 
ducive to more favorable yield pro- 
spects, although the crop is develop- 
ing about a week later than normal 
and must endure a more lengthy ex- 
posure to insects and diseases. 

Kansas prospects climbed during 
May, making a major contribution to 
the U.S. production increase over 
May 1, as the second highest yield of 
record pushed production to the sixth 
largest crop. Generally good moisture 
coupled with normal temperatures 
substantially improved thin stands in 
central and eastern Kansas. 

Partially offsetting such gains were 
losses in the southwest corner of the 
state due to hot, dry weather. Disease 
and insect damage are at a minimum 
and in sharp contrast to the mosaic 
damage that began to be evident at 
this time last year. Progress of the 
crop is a little behind normal, with 
combines expected to begin actively 
about mid-June, compared with June 
6 last year. Cool, damp weather dur- 
ing early June slowed maturity. 

Nebraska wheat fields made much 
progress during May with the west- 
ern part of the state looking forward 
to bountiful yields. Eastern areas, 
particularly in the southern two tiers 
of counties, report wheat in only poor 
to fair condition. However, there was 
considerable tillering during May 
which could add to the total produc- 
tion with favorable conditions during 
the remainder of the crop season. 
Fields that have headed show aver- 
age head length and the crop is free 
of disease and insects. 


Clearing Weather 

In Texas and Oklahoma, combine 
crews eagerly awaited clearing 
weather. Production prospects were 
maintained in Texas at the May 1 
level, but gained in Oklahoma as 
early harvested fields turned out 
more grain than expected. The Texas 
harvest was less than 10% completed 
by June 1 and, although early har- 
vested fields in the Low Plains ex- 
ceeded May 1 expectations, conditions 
in the western High Plains declined 
during May due to dry weather. By 
June 3, only about 1% of the Okla- 
homa acreage had been harvested 
compared with more than 6% a year 
earlier. 

Colorado prospects on June 1 con- 
tinued the favorable level of the pre- 
vious month but were reaching the 
point of needing a weather assist 
during the first half of June. The 
crop shows wide differences in stand 
and height, even within the same 
field, due to moisture variation de- 
pendent on the extent the ground had 
frozen and depth of the winter snow 
cover. 

This condition will make harvesting 
more difficult. Definite deterioration 
occurred during May in southeastern 
Colorado due to moisture shortages 
but prospects improved in northern 
and eastern areas. By the end of 
May, most of the acreage was head- 


ed, with harvest expected to be early 
over much of eastern Colorado. 

Corn Belt wheat made significant 
gains during May, with Indiana ex- 
pecting its highest yielding wheat 
crop. Fields show much thicker stands 
than a year ago with plant growth 
quite uniform and showing good col- 
or. Moisture supplies were adequate 
and well balanced, with favorable 
temperatures. Smut is present in 
numerous fields, with heavy infesta- 
tion in some localized areas. The crop 
is generally later than normal, with 
only about one-half of the Indiana 
acreage headed and 90% of Illinois 
fields headed. 

Pacific Northwest wheat areas 
maintained or improved yield pro- 
spects during May as cool, wet weath- 
er contributed to a consistently ex- 
cellent condition. By June 1, fields at 
lower elevations were headed and 
ranged to jointing and booting in 
northern locations and higher eleva- 
tions. Stand density, color and straw 
growth are generally excellent. The 
first wheat is expected to be har- 
vested in early July. 


Production prospects in South At- 
lantic areas generally held the level 
of a month earlier, with small gains 
registered in several South Central 
States. Combining was underway in 
the more southerly areas by June 1, 
but much of the acreage was reach- 
ing maturity’at a fairly late date as 
cool, wet May weather slowed plant 
development. 


All Spring Wheat 

Production of all spring wheat at 
252 million bushels, if realized, would 
make the crop 11% smaller than the 
large 1958 crop of 282 million bushels. 
Growing conditions were favorable 
on June 1 in nearly all areas, al- 
though development is delayed due to 
late seeding and cool weather. Soil 
moisture on June 1 was adequate to 
excessive for current needs in the 
principal producing areas. Timely 
rainfall will, however, be needed to 
maintain the present good outlook, 
particularly in western South Dakota 
where local areas have been short of 
moisture. Development is quite re- 
tarded in northern Idaho, where con- 
siderable acreage had not been sown 
by June 1. The early season prospects 
are especially good in North Dakota 
and northwestern Minnesota. 

Durum wheat production in 1960 is 
expected to total 33 million bushels, 
compared with 20.7 million bushels 
in 1959 and the average of 27.1 mil- 
lion bushels. The durum crop is main- 
ly grown in North Dakota, where 
prospects were uniformly good on 
June 1. 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum is indicated at 219 mil- 
lion bushels for 1960. This compares 
with the 1959 output of 184 million 
bushels and the 1949-58 average pro- 
duction of 231 million bushels. 


Rye Condition 

The condition of rye was 88% of 
normal on June 1, four points above 
a year earlier and six points above 
average. It was one point below May 
1, as reported conditions declined in 
three-fifths of the rye producing 
states. Declines were small in 13 of 
the 25 states from the Great Plains 
east to the Atlantic, and gains in six 
states were almost offsetting. The six 
remaining states were unchanged. 
Moderate to sharp declines occurred 
in seven western states. 

Of the eight largest rye producing 
states, conditions declined slightly in 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, In- 
diana and Minnesota, but remained 
unchanged in North Dakota and IIli- 
nois and improved in Washington. 
Moisture supplies are favorable in 
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vator superintendent. Must be capable of 
operating 2% million bushel merchandis- 
ing terminal elevator. Give age, experi- 
ence, salary desired and reference. Apply 
Standard Milling Co., attention J. J. 
Blowers, 1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo. 





North Dakota, with a good yield ex- 
pected. The Minnesota condition is 
the highest since 1922 for June 1. 

The condition in South Dakota was 
reduced somewhat during May but 
the June 1 condition of 91% indicates 
good yields. The Nebraska crop made 
good recovery from the rather poor 
outlook last December and the yields 
are expected to be well above aver- 
age. Kansas prospects show consid- 
erable variation but conditions are 
good in the major producing areas. 

The Illinois and Indiana crops made 
good progress and, with favorable 
weather, will mature rapidly. The 
condition in Washington is a near 
record, and the same as in 1958, when 
a record yield was produced. 

In states east of the Mississippi 
River, conditions improved in New 
York, Wisconsin, Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The remaining states 
were unchanged or down slightly. 
The Oklahoma crop improved some- 
what during May, but minor to sharp 
condition decreases were shown in 
Texas and all but two of the western 
states. Moisture supplies were pri- 


marily responsible for these de- 
creases. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Edward Enns Dies 


INMAN, KANSAS — Edward H. 
Enns, 71, former manager of the mill 
at Inman, now operated as a unit of 
Buhler Mills, Inc., died recently. 

Member of a pioneer Kansas mill- 
ing family, Mr. Enns was associated 
with the Inman plant for more than 
50 years. In 1946, the mill which had 
been founded by Mr. Enns’ grand- 
father, was sold to the present own- 
ers. Mr. Enns continued as mill man- 
ager until 1959. 

He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, a brother and three sisters. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 
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‘Distribution’ 
Theme of 1960 
ABA Convention 


CHICAGO — “Distribution — Chal- 
lenge of the ’60’s!” 


This is the slogan adopted by the 
American Bakers Assn. for its 1960 
convention to be held Oct. 16-19 in 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The 
theme was announced by R. Newton 
Laughlin, Continental Baking Co., 
Rye, N.Y., first vice president of 
ABA and general chairman of the 
convention committee. 


“The baking industry’s distribution 
system presents probably the most 
important and challenging problem 
confronting the industry today,” Mr. 
Laughlin said. “Distribution will be 
the basis of discussion at all whole- 
sale branch sessions and at the two 
general meetings.” 


Mr. Laughlin said that the conven- 
tion program is in process of prepa- 
ration and that final details will be 
announced in coming weeks. 


An important change has _ been 
made in the format of the 1960 con- 
vention. The cake branch meeting, in 
recent years held on Saturday, will 
be on Tuesday, which means the 
convention actually will get under 
way on Sunday this year, with the 
meeting of the ABA board of gov- 
ernors and the retail branch session. 


Several committee meetings will be 
held in advance of the convention, 
notably the industrial relations and 
baking industry sanitary standards 
committees. 


The annual members’ meeting of 
the American Institute of Baking 
will be held Monday afternoon, Oct. 
a7. 

The officers’ reception will be held 
Sunday evening in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Sherman and the 
annual bakers’ party will be held 
Monday night. 


Varied Programs 


Varied programs designed to help 
every ABA member and the entire 
industry maintain the present upward 
sales trend are being planned for the 
general sessions and the branch meet- 
ings, according to Thomas L. Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, ABA chair- 
man. 


In referring to the convention 
theme, Mr. Awrey pointed out that a 
management consultant firm, em- 
ployed recently to conduct a study 
of distribution methods in selected 
cities, will submit its report for study 
by the board of governors. 

“ABA officers and members of the 
board of governors all hope that all 
bakers will plan to be in Chicago for 
the convention,” Mr. Awrey said. 
“This promises to be one of the most 
important meetings in ABA history. 
The information and discussions on 
distribution facts and factors can be 
of vital help to every baker.” 

ABA branch chairmen who are in 
charge of convention programs are: 

Wholesale bread: Lloyd D. Feuch- 
tenberger, Jr., Betsy Ross Bakeries, 
Inc., Bluefield, W.Va.; wholesale 
cake: Wayne P. Williams, Williams 
Baking Co., Inec., Scranton, Pa.; 
wholesale pie: Ernst H. Struckmann, 
Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Pottstown, Pa.; 
home service: William A. Browning, 
Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; multiple-unit retail: Edward T. 
Gilchrist, Hough Bakeries, Inc., 


Cleveland, Ohio; retail: Hellmut W. 
Stolle, Stolle’s Bakery and Delica- 
tessen, Chicago. 
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bene: NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
Py listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


June June 
3 10, 
——1960—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. ... 39% 32 332 34 
Allis-Chalmers ...... 40 28% 29 30% 
Am. Bakeries Co. ... 44% 40 40% 412 
Am. Cyanamid ...... 59\4 472 55% 57% 
A-D-M Co. ........- 40% 322 332 33% 
ery eres 49Vs 40% 48% 49% 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 4842 38 40'2 40% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. .. 57% 462 53% 55% 
Cream of Wheat ... 39% 31'2 33 35'2 
Crown Zellerbach 
SN oon ahas ec us 54 422 44 46% 
Dow Chemical ...... 99% 85% 90 1% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 12% 9% 9% 10% 
= aes 145% 141 1432 143'2 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 123% 98% 118% 123 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 31 23% 26% 27 
5. ery 108 101% 105% 104% 
Merck & Co. ....... 962 73 95 94 
Monsanto Ch. Co. .. 55% 38% 41% 45% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. ... 62% 49% 60% 62 
gear 153% 1432 152 150 
Pfizer, Chas. ....... 33% 26% 30/2 31% 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 39/2 31% 33% 33 
Procter & Gamble .. 120 81% 110% 114 
Gabor Oats Co. ... 48% 42 45 45 
Pes ee . svtasnee ts 133% 1252 131% 132% 
St. Regis Paper .... 552 37% 39'%2 42% 
Std. Brands, Inc. ... 43% 35% 42% 43% 


Sterling Drug ...... 61% 44/2 57% 60% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 93% 85 88% 90% 


Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 36% 24 33% 35% 
Ward Baking Co. ... 15% Ii'2 12% 12% 
Pid. GO.80  .nceese 89/2 85% .... 85% 


West Virginia Pulp 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ...... 104% 110 
Cont. Baking Co. Sat 50 Pfd..... 102'/2 103 
Corn Prod. Ref | PS 90 
Crown Zellerbach “Gera. 

Pe OUNO  cubvewistdaee ete oe 91 92 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. .......... 96'/2 98 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 9! 93 


Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd.. 91% 92'A2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


June June 
3, 10, 
——1960——_ 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 10 Te 9% 9% 
Horn & Hardart 
- St 2 i Ae) a | eer 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co. ............ 3% 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 70 74 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
May June 
27, 3, 
——1960——— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread ..... 3.75 3.50 3.60 3.60 
2 i eae .: 52 52 ccm, 2 
Can. Bakeries ...... 6% 6 ocean 6 
Can. Food Prod. ... 3.80 3.10 .... 3.10 
> beenbeas e60n> 64s 9 Oe. ges. T' 
.. eee eee 60'%4 45%, 55 55 
Catelli Food, A .... 40 38 TT ee 
Cons. Bakeries ...... 9 8 8%e 8% 
a Ce 13% II 11% II” 
a ea 9 9 aves 9 
ox ty Sees iia ss 48 39 42 42' 
A a ee 272 252 .... 26% 
Gen ‘Bakeries wenduu ? 7 *6¥2 7 
Lake of the Woods 
Pia kpa we eats 130% 114 «... 130% 
Maple Leaf Mig. ... 14% i1% 14% 14 
MM peed ces 345 Oe 89 85 aed. ae 
McCabe Grain ...... 33 32 32 32 
tig | ee: 462 40 40'2 43 
EO 140 «#125 «6125 125 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 13 9 10% 10% 
United Grain, A ... 15% 15% 15! 15 
Weston, G., A ...... 35 29 34% 35 


Dy .kdebetssh este sme 36% 28/2 35% 35 
POG, AYEW Seccese 87 82 87 87 


*Less than board lot. 





Cable Address: ‘“Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
sfELOUR. FEED & GRAIN.) LTD. 
Mark LONDON, E. C. 
"yLOUR ¢ GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 








Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Baked Foods Handling 
Discussed at Chicago 
Club Meeting 


CHICAGO—John Gray, manager of 
the Transportray division, Ekco En- 
gineering Co., was guest speaker at 
the May meeting of the Chicago Bak- 
ery Production Club. His talk dealt 
with distribution and handling of fin- 
ished baked foods. 

It is claimed by Mr. Gray that by 
1965 distribution costs will be 50% 
of the selling price of the baked 
foods. 

“Many bakers will not be able to 
stay in business,” he said. “It be- 
hooves them to seek every means pos- 
sible to reduce such costs. The han- 
dling labor of finished goods can be 
much reduced by such devices as 
trays which involve one handling 
from wrapper to store. No cardboard 
cartons or boxes are necessary. 

“The elimination of excessive han- 
dling of bread results in better ap- 
pearing bread on the store shelves. 
When trays are not used, bread re- 
ceives five handlings before customer 
sees it. These are: 

(1) Wrapper to bread rack, (2) 
bread rack to boxes, (3) loading 
trucks, (4) taking bread into stores, 
and (5) handling by store manager to 
count bread. 

“There is also available a storage 
rack which is ideal for supermarkets. 
It holds 120 loaves of bread, and can 
be loaded at the wrapper, wheeled 
into truck, wheeled into store and set 
up. When it is empty, it can be folded 
into a 40 in. by 8 in. space. This is 
especially useful in those areas where 
unions do not allow a second store 
stop.” 

Many other handling devices were 
discussed by Mr. Gray. 

This May meeting was the last of 
the Chicago club until September. 

a a a 


Production Club 
Elects Officers 


CHICAGO—The following officers 
were elected for the 1960-1961 year, 
by the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club: 

Stanley McHugh, American Bak- 
eries Co., president; George Hammer, 
American Institute of Baking, vice 
president; Paul Schranz, Fred Har- 
vey Restaurants, treasurer; Ed Ka- 
palka, The Bryo Co., secretary; Rob- 
ert Fischer, Ekco Products Co., as- 
sistant secretary; Dan Jette, Ekco 
Alcoa Containers, program co-chair- 
man; George Ossy, California & Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Co., program 
co-chairman, and A. L. Beaver, The 
HumKo Co., sergeant at arms. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Golf Outing Planned 


DETROIT — The Detroit Bakery 
Production Men’s Club has announced 
its annual golf outing to be held 
Tuesday, June 21, at the Washtenaw 
Country Club between Ann Arbor 
and Ypsilanti. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 


#e 


lal AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 














Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ 
LONDON, E.Cc. 4 
Established over 50 years 


Place, 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 4 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Agents: 

Flour, Grain and Feed 
Reference: 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPYHJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij, N. V. 

Cable Address: ‘“Matiluch” 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 














ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY mS. 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 
entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 

of storage space in terminal elevators and 

twenty-six country stations is your assurance 

of dependable Dannen service. 

Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 
most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 





St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 
ADams 3-6162 GRand 1-6212 MArket 6616 
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GRAIN & JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, INC. 











, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 


running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Mam Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 


1,800 sacks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 


/ 


he, Dyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
gas is immediately available without 
waste. 


A Novadelox feeders with blowing 
arrangement. Note drum of 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-117.64 


Novadelox bleach in foreground. 





He’s counting on you... 


Good bakery bread is so much a part of his life he’d be ever before in the history of the world. But he isn’t in- 
lost without it. To him, bread is what you reach for when terested in all that. Bread is fun to bite a hole in, and 
you’re hungry. Bread is what you spread peanut butter even the hole tastes good. 

and jelly on; or you mop up good gravy with it. General Mills stands behind the bakers of America, 


Bread is essential for sturdy growth; it has been, down as they stand behind our children’s healthy growth. 
through the centuries. And today’s bread is better than 


General 


Good eating will always begin with bread Mi | 5 
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